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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE POSTULATES OF A STRUCTURAL 
PSYCHOLOGY." 


IOLOGY, defined in its widest sense as the science of life and 
of living things, falls into three parts, or may be approached 
from any one of three points of view. We may enquire into the 


‘structure of an organism, without regard to function,—by analysis 


determining its component parts, and by synthesis exhibiting the 
mode of its formation from the parts. Or we may enquire into 
the function of the various structures which our analysis has re- 
vealed, and into the manner of their interrelation as functional 
organs. Or, again, we may enquire into the changes of form 


1At the Ithaca meeting of the American Psychological Association, December, 
1897, Professor Caldwell read a paper (printed in the Psychological Review of July, 
1898) upon the view of the psychological self sketched in my Outline of Psychol- 
ogy. The present article contains a part of my reply to the criticism of Professor 
Caldwell; a full answer would require a definition of science and a discussion of the 
relation of science to philosophy. I hope to publish, later on, a second article, dealing 
with these topics. Since Professor Caldwell is really attacking, not an individual psy- 
chologist, but a general psychological position, the discussion of the questions raised 
by him can take an objective form. A polemic is always more telling if it be directed 
against an individual, and Professor Caldwell doubtless recognized this fact when he 
selected my book as whipping-boy. But a rejoinder in kind would, I think, be 
dreary reading, while the issues involved are serious enough to justify a broader treat- 
ment. 

As I shall not return to the point, I may note here that a few of Professor Cald- 
well’s objections rest upon technical errors. This is true at least of nos. 1, 8, and 9 
of his twelve arguments. Such lapses are hardly to be avoided by any one who 
travels out of his own special field into that of another discipline ; they do not at all 
impair the value of Professor Caldwell’s contentions regarded as a whole. 
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and function that accompany the persistence of the organism in 
time, the phenomena of growth and of decay. Biology, the 
science of living things, comprises the three mutually interdepen- 
dent sciences of morphology, physiology, and ontogeny. ~ 

This account is, however, incomplete. The life which forms 
the subject matter of science is not merely the life of an indi- 
vidual ; it is species life, collective life, as well. Corresponding 
to morphology, we have taxonomy or systematic zodlogy, the 
science of classification. The whole world of living things is 
here the organism, and species and sub-species and races are its 
parts. Corresponding to physiology, we have that department of 
biology—it has been termed ‘ cecology ’—which deals with ques- 
tions of geographical distribution, of the function of species in 
the general economy of nature. Corresponding to ontogeny 
we have the science of phylogeny (in Cope’s sense) : the biology 
of evolution, with its problems of descent and of transmission. 

We may accept this scheme as a ‘ working’ classification of 
the biological sciences. It is indifferent, for my present purpose, 
whether or not the classification is exhaustive, as it is indifferent 
whether the reader regards psychology as a subdivision of bi- 
ology or as a separate province of knowledge. The point which 
I wish now to make is this: that, employing the same principle 
of division, we can represent modern psychology as the exact 
counterpart of modern biology. There are three ways of ap- 
proaching the one, as there are the three ways of approaching 
the other ; and the subject matter in every case may be individual 
or general. A little consideration will make this clear.' 

1. We find a parallel to morphology in a very large portion 
of ‘experimental’ psychology. The primary aim of the experi- 
mental psychologist has been to analyze the structure of mind ; 
to ravel out the elemental processes from the tangle of con- 
sciousness, or (if we may change the metaphor) to isolate the 
constituents in the given conscious formation. His task is a vivi- 
section, but a vivisection which shall yield structural, not func- 
tional results. He tries to discover, first of all, what is there 


~ and in what quantity, not-what it is there for. Indeed, this work 


'The comparison has been drawn, in part, by Professor Ebbinghaus. See his 
Grundstige der Psychologie, 1, pp. 161 ff. 
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of analysis bulks so largely in the literature of experimental psy- 
chology that a recent writer has questioned the right of the 
science to its adjective, declaring that an experiment is some- 
thing more than a measurement made by the help of delicate 
instruments.' And there can be no doubt that much of the 
criticism passed upon the new psychology depends on the critic’s 
failure to recognize its morphological character. We are often 
told that our treatment of feeling and emotion, of reasoning, of 
the self is inadequate ; that the experimental method is valuable 
for the investigation of sensation and idea, but can carry us no 
farther. The answer is‘ that the results gained by dissection of 
the ‘ higher’ processes will always be disappointing to those who 
have not themselves adopted the dissector’s standpoint. Proto- 
plasm consists, we are told, of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen ; but this statement would prove exceedingly disap- 
pointing to one who had thought to be informed of the phe- 
nomena of contractility and metabolism, respiration and repro- 
duction. Taken in its appropriate context, the jejuneness of 
certain chapters in mental anatomy, implying, as it does, the 
fewness of the mental elements, is a fact of extreme importance. 

2. There is, however, a functional psychology, over and above 
this psychology of structure. We may regard mind, on the one 
hand, as a complex of processes, shaped and moulded under the 
conditions of the physical organism. We may regard it, on the 
other hand, as the collective name for a system of functions of 
the psychophysical organism. The two points of view are not 
seldom confused. The phrase ‘association of ideas,’ ¢. g., may 
denote either the structural complex, the associated sensation 
group, or the functional process of recognition and recall, the 
associating of formation to formation. In the former sense it is 
morphological material, in the latter it belongs to what I must 
name (the phrase will not be misunderstood) a physiological psy- 
chology.” 

1G. Wolff, in Zeits. f. Psych. u. Physiol, d. Sinnesorgane, XV, p. t (August, 
1897). 
_ by Professor Dewey, entitled ‘‘ The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychol- 
ogy,”’ Psychological Review, July, 1896, seems to contain this idea of a functional 
psychology : of: pp. 358, 364 f., 370. The article is especially valuable in that it 
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Just as experimental psychology is to a large extent concerned 
with problems of structure, so is ‘descriptive’ psychology, 
ancient and modern, chiefly occupied with problems of function. 
Memory, recognition, imagination, conception, judgment, atten- 
tion, apperception, volition, and a host of verbal nouns, wider or 
narrower in denotation, connote, in the discussions of descriptive 
psychology, functions of the total organism. That their under- 
lying processes are psychical in character is, so to speak, an 
accident ; for all practical purposes they stand upon the same 
level as digestion and locomotion, secretion and excretion. The 
organism remem ills, judges, recognizes, etc., and is as- 
sisted in its life-s e by remembering and willing. Such 
functions are, ho , rightly included in mental science, inas- 
much as they constitute, in sum, the actual, working mind of the 
individual man. They are not functions of the body, but func- 
tions of the organism, and they may—nay, they must—be ex- 
amined by the methods and under the regulative principles of a 
mental ‘ physiology.’ The adoption of these methods does not 
at all prejudice the ultimate and extra-psychelogical problem of 
the function of mentality at large in the universe of things. 
Whether consciousness really has a sufy@fal-value, as James sup- 

or whether it is a mere epiphenomenon, as Ribot teaches, 


is here an entirely irrelevant question. 


It cannot be said that this functional psychology, despite what 
we may call its greater obviousness to investigation, has been 
worked out either with as much patient enthusiasm or with as 
much scientific accuracy as has the psychology of mind struc- 

It is true, and it is a truth which the experimentalist 


ha® direct reference to the experimental work of Angell and Moore ( Psychological 

iew, May, 1896). Professor Caldwell, too, insists on the importance of the 
shy of paychcogicl function, but forgets that function presupposes structure ( /néer- 
national Journal of Ethics, July, 1898, p. 466). 

It may be mentioned, farther, that a good deal of the introductory writing in 
works upon modern logic and theory of knowledge—Bosanquet, Bradley, Hobhouse, 
Wundt—falls within the scope of functional psychology as here defined. Professor 
Creighton, indeed, suggests that logic may be distinguished from the psychology of 
thought as physiology, the science of function, from morphology, the science of 
structure (An /ntroductory Logic, p. 6) 1 think that, in spite of present overlap- 
ping, logic has a field of its own, which is not the field of functional psychology 
—though the question cannot be gone into in this place. 
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should be quick to recognize and emphasize, that there is very 
much of value in ‘descriptive’ psychology. But it is also true 
that the methods of descriptive psychology cannot, in the nature 


of the case, lead to results of scientific finality. The same criti- 


cism holds, as things stand, of indtvidual psychology, which is 
doing excellent pioneer work in the sphere of function. Experi- 
mental psychology has added much to our knowledge, functional 
as well as structural, of memory, attention, imagination, etc., and 
will, in the future, absorb and quantify the results of these other, 
new coordinate branches. Still, I do not think that anyone who 
has followed the course of the experimental method, in its appli- 
cation to the higher processes and states of mind, can doubt that 
the main interest throughout has lain in morphological analysis, 
rather than in ascertainment of function. Nor are the reasons far 
to seek. We must remember that experimental psychology 
arose by way of reaction against the faculty psychology of the 


last century. This was a metaphysical, not a scientific, psychol- y 


ogy. There is, in reality, a great difference between, say, mem- 
ory regarded as a function of the psychophysical organism, and 
memory regarded as a faculty of the substantial mind. At the 


same time, these two memories are nearer together than are the © 


faculty memory and the memories or memory complexes of psy- 
chological anatomy. There is, further, the danger that, if func- 
tion is studied before structure Mas been fully elucidated, the 
student may fall into that acceptance of teleological explanation 
which is fatal to scientific advance : witness, if witness be neces- 
sary, the recrudescence of vitalism in physiology.’ Psychology 
might thus put herself for the second time, and no less surely 
though by different means, under the dominion of philosophy. 
In a word, the historical conditions of psychology rendered it in- 
evitable that, when the time came for the transformation from 
philosophy to science, problems should be formulated, explicitly 
or implicitly, as static rather than dynamic, structural rather than 
functional. We may notice also the fact that elementary mor- 
phology is intrinsically an easier study than elementary physiol- 
ogy, and that scientific men are so far subject to the law of 


1 Cf. Burdon Sanderson, in Science Progress, March, 1896. 
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inertia, whose effects we sce in the conservatism of mankind at 
large, that they prefer the continued application of a fruitful 
method to the adoption of a new standpoint for the standpoint’s 
sake. 

I may, perhaps, digress here for a moment, to raise and at- 
tempt to answer two questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves: the questions whether this conservatism is wise, and 
whether it is likely to persist. I believe that both should be an- 
swered in the affirmative. As has been indicated above, the 
morphological study of mind serves, as no other method of study 
can, to enforce and sustain the thesis that psychology is a science, 
and not a province of metaphysics; and recent writing shows 
clearly enough that this truth has need of constant reiteration. 
Moreover, there is still so much to be done in the field of analysis 
(not simply analysis of the higher processes, though these will 
of course benefit in the long run, but also analysis of perception 
and feeling and idea) that a general swing of the laboratories to- 
wards functional work would be most regrettable. It seems 
probable, if one may presume to read the signs of the times, that 
experimental psychology has before it a long period of analytical 
research, whose results, direct and indirect, shall ultimately serve 
as basis for the psychology of function ; unless, indeed,—and this 
is beyond predicting,—the demands laid upon psychology by the 
educationalist become so insistent as partially to divert the nat- 
ural channels of investigation.’ 

The remaining four psychologies may be dismissed with a 
briefer mention. 3. Ontogenetic psychology, the psychology of 
individual childhood and adolescence, is now a subject of wide 
interest, and has a large literature of its own. 4. Taxonomic 
psychology is not yet, and in all likelihood will not be, for some 
time to come, anything more than an ingredient in ‘ descriptive,’ 
and a portion of individual, psychology. It deals with such topics 
as the classification of emotions, instincts and impulses, tempera- 
ments, etc., the hierarchy of psychological ‘ selves,’ the typical 
mind of social classes (artists, soldiers, literary men), and so forth. 

1] have elsewhere given reasons for the opinion that it is functional psychology 
which may be expected to bring direct assistance to the teacher: ¢. g., in the Amer. 
Jour. of Prych., April, 1898, pp. 420 £. 
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5. The functional psychology of the collective mind is, as might 
be expected, in a very rudimentary condition. We can delimit 
its sphere and indicate its problems; minor contributions to it 
may be found here and there in the pages of works upon psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, «sthetics, sociology, and anthropology; 
and a few salient points—the question, ¢. g., of the part played 
by the zsthetic sentiment in the make-up of a national mind— 
have been touched upon in essays. But we must have an ex- 
perimental physiology of the individual mind, before there can 
be any great progress. 6. Lastly, the labors of the evolutionary 
school have set phylogenetic psychology upon a fairly secure 
foundation, and the number of workers is a guarantee of rapid 
advance in our understanding of mental development. 


The object of the present paper is to set forth the state of cur- 
rent opinion upon the question of the structural elements of 
mind, their number and nature. It may be doubted, at first sight, 


whether anything like a consensus of opinion can be made out. 


“ Every psychologist of standing,” wrote Kilpe in 1893, “ has his 
own laws of association.’ Every psychologist of standing in 
the year of grace 1898, so the reader may think, has his own 
favoriie ‘ unique’ process. Does not Brentano advocate an ulti- 
mate ‘judgment,’ and James a ‘fiat of the will,’ and Stout an 
ultimate ‘thought’? Is there not the perennial controversy 
about the ‘third conscious element,’ the process of conation, the 
‘activity experience’? Are not even the clear waters of the psy- 
chology of sensation troubled by the possibility of an ‘ efferent’ 
conscious process, a sensation of innervation? The questions are 
importunate, and cannot be lightly brushed aside. We will begin, 
therefore, by examining a test case : Brentano's irreducible ‘ judg- 
ment.’ I select this, because Professor Ebbinghaus, in his recent 
Psychology, seems to put a structural interpretation upon it. He 
himself classifies the elements of mind (we shall return to this 
classification later) as sensations, ideas, and feelings ; Brentano, he 
says, ranks alongside of ideas the element of judgment.? If this 


Outlines of Psychology, p. 19°. 
* Grundolige, p. 168. It is only fair to say that Professor Ebbinghaus’ remarks 
here are very brief, and that he promises to return to the subject in his second volume., 
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account is correct, we must admit that the morphology of mind 
is still a battlefield for individual opinions ; we-shall hardly escape 
the difficulty by the mere statement that Ebbinghaus is an ex- 
perimentalist, and Brentano not. 

When, however, we turn to Brentano himself, the matter as- 
sumes a different complexion. Brentano's principal criterion of 


| psychical, as contradistinguished from physical phenomena, is that 


of ‘intentional inexistence’ or ‘immanent objectivity,’ which we 
may paraphrase as reference to contents, direction upon some- 
thing as object." “ Every psychical phenomenon contains in it 
something as object, though not every one in the same way. In 
ideation something is ideated, in judgment something admitted or 
rejected, in love and hate something loved and hated, in desire 
something desired, etc.’"* This is evidently the language of func- 
tion, not of structure. Indeed, Brentano uses the phrases psy- 
chisches Phiinomen and Scelenthatigkeit interchangeably ; his ‘ fun- 
damental’ or ‘ principal classes of psychical phenomena’ are the 
mental activities ’ of ideation (not ‘ idea ! ’), judgment and interest 
(love and hate, the emotive processes).* The spirit of his whole 
psychology is physiological ; and when, on occasion, he discusses 
a point in anatomy,‘ he leaves his reader in no doubt as to the shift 
of venue. Now the mental elements of the experimentalists, the 
bare sensation and the bare feeling, are abstractions, innocent of 
any sort of objective reference.° We cannot fairly compare Bren- 
tano’s ‘judgment’ with them. Nay, more, we cannot fairly say 
that he would have posited an ultimate judgment process if he 
had adopted the anatomical point of view ; since he has not 
adopted it, the speculation is absurd. The ‘ psychology from the 
empirical standpoint’ is a systematization of mental ‘activities,’ 
z. ¢., of the mental functions of the human organism. 

This wave, then, has not overwhelmed us. Escaping it, we 


 Prychologie vom empirischen Standpunkte, 1, pp. 101 fi. ; esp. p. 127. 

* Jbid., p. 115. 

/bid., Pp. 44, 50, etc.; pp. 256 ff. 

* As in Book ii, ch. 1, 23. 

5 Reference to contents, meaning, comes with the mental formation. I have at- 
tempted to show its relation to structure in my Primer of Prychology, pp- 95, 297, 


etc. 
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may turn now to the positive side of our enquiry. Our appeal will 
lie, in the first instance, to the experimentalists ; but the omission 
of references to works on descriptive psychology is largely due to 
considerations of space, and does not by any means necessarily 
imply that the authors of these works differ from the writers 
quoted. Some of the ‘unique’ processes still left outstanding 
will be taken up at the end of this discussion. 

We set out from a point of universal agreement. Everyone 
admits that sensations are elementary mental processes. There 
is, it is true, diversity of opinion as to the range of contents that 
the term shall cover. Wundt identifies the peripherally excited - 
and the centrally excited processes. ‘‘ For the psychological at- 
tributes of a sensation the circumstance [of external or internal 
initiation] is entirely irrelevant. . .. It is only the central 
stimulus that always accompanies sensation.” Kiilpe retains the 
name ‘sensation’ for both classes, but declares that they ‘ must 
be treated separately, as they normally present characteristic dif- 
ferences."" Ziehen and Ebbinghaus, on the other hand, draw a 
sharp line of distinction between the ‘sensation,’ which is exter- 
nally aroused, and the ‘idea’ (in Lotze’s sense), which is its 
centrally aroused substitute, and so recognize two elements where 
Wundt and Kiilpe see only one.' The divergence, however, is 
not serious. It seems to depend, primarily, upon the admission 
or exclusion of genetic considerations. If we rule that these are 
foreign to a strictly morphological examination of mind, the 
question of one sense element or two becomes a problem set by 
analysis to analysis, capable of resolution by analytic methods ; it 
is a subject for dispute ‘inside the ring,’ and is thus upon a quite 
different level from the question, ¢. g., of an elementary will pro- 
cess.—We may note, in passing, that the innervation sensation, 


'Wundt, Grundriss d. Psych., 2te Aufl, pp. 43, 46 (Eng. trs. of ist ed., pp. 36, 
39); Kilpe, Outlines, p. 35; Ebbinghaus, Grundsiige, 1, pp. 167 ff.; Ziehen, 
Leitfaden d. phys. Psych., ate Avfl., pp. 17, 19, 128 ff. (Eng. trs., 2d ed., pp. 22, 
25, 153 ff.); Miinsterberg, Beitr. z. exp. Prych., 1, Einleitung, 3% iv, v; Die 
Willenshandlung, ch. ii, and elsewhere. In his recently published book, Zhe 
New Psychology, Dr. Scripture puts aside the question of mental classification 
altogether (pp. 39, 305), and groups the chief psychological experiments under 
physical headings. 1 cannot but regard this as a retrograde step. There is, surely, 
no reason for giving up, without a struggle, what our predecessors have so hardly won. 
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while it remains as a theoretical possibility,’ has been generally 
given up by the experimental school.” 

Simple affective processes, again, are regarded by a large 
majority as elemental. Both Wundt and Kiilpe are at some 
pains to make clear the essential difference between sensation 
and affection. Lehmann and Ebbinghaus are equally explicit. 
Zichen does not give a place to feeling beside sensation and idea ; 
his chapters are entitled ‘The Affective Tone of Sensation’ and 

‘ The Affective Tone of Ideas,’ and his treatment makes affective 
tone an attribute, coordinate with the intensity and quality of sen- 
sation and the clearness and contents (meaning) of idea. Never- 
theless, he speaks in one passage of the cortical substrate of this 
tone as “an entirely new psychophysiological process.” Min- 
sterberg, on the other hand, denies the ultimateness of feeling 
altogether, and seeks to reduce it to the sensations accompanying 
movements of flexion and extension, reflexly released.» There 
is, further, an ‘inside’ controversy as to the number of affective 
qualities. But analysis will some day settle the question whether 
there are two of these (Kilpe), or two in the sphere of sensa- 
tion and many more in that of idea (Zichen), or an inexhaustible 
variety under the six heads of pleasantness and unpleasantness, 


tension and relaxation, excitement and tranquillization (Wundt).* 


It is natural, in view of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, 
that the psychology of feeling should be in a less settled state 
than the psychology of sensation.’ All the more striking, when 


1 See, g., A. D. Waller, The Sense of Effort, an Objective Study. Brain, 
xiv, p. 179. 

*Wundt, Phys. Prych., ate Aufl, I, p. 431; Killpe, Outlines, p. 267; Zichen, 
Leatf., p. $7 (ts., p. 71); Milnsterberg, Beitr., 1, pp. 23, 26; Willenshandlung, 
pp- 75 £; Miller, Grdl. d. Paych., pp. 311 (cf. Miller und Schumann, in 
Arch., xiv, pp. 801); Stumpf, Tonpsych., 1, pp. 166 f. 

*Wundt, Crundris:, pp. 34, 39 © (trs., pp. 29, 33 1.) ; Killpe, Outlines, pp. 20, 
225 Lehmann, Hauptgestee d. menschl. Geftihllebens, pp. 12 17, 22; Eb- 
binghaus, Crundsiige, p. 168; Zichen, Leit/., pp. 35, 127, 143 (ts., pp. 44, 151, 
171). Of Fechner, Vorschule d. Acsthetih, 1, pp. 8 ff. Milnsterberg, Beitr., 1, 
p- 23; 1V, pp. 216 ff. Exner holds a position somewhat similar to that of Min- 


*Kilpe, Outlines, p. 232; Ziehen, Leitf/., pp. 127, 149 (trs., pp. 152, 178); 
Wundt, Crundris, pp. 91 ff. (trs., pp. 77 1.) ; Vorlemngen, se Aah, p- 239- 
Sit is, I think, a noteworthy phenomenon t that the ih of thought ta expesi- 


mental psychology should be towards a structural dualism, and not towards Minster- 
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we consider the close relation that obtains between ‘feeling’ and 
‘will,’ is the unanimity with which experimentalists reject the 
doctrine of a specific will process. “There is no reason,” writes 
Ebbinghaus, “ for looking upon acts of will or appetitions as ele- 
mentary forms of the mental life.” And Wundt, Kilpe, Ziehen, 
and Minsterberg are of the same manner of thinking.’ 

No fourth candidate for elemental rank has appeared. No 
trace has been found, in all the minute analysis of the last twenty 
years, of a mental krypton or argon. It seems safe, then, to. con- 
clude that theultimate processeS are two, and two only, sensa- 
tions and affections, though we must not forget that the first 
class, that of sensations, includes the two well-defined sub-species, 
‘sensation’ and ‘ idea.’ 

How, now, are these different processes to be distinguished ? 
What is our justification for looking upon them as last things of 
mind? Disregarding function, and trying to answer the question 
upon the anatomical plane, we can point at least to three valid 
criteria. We may refer to experience itself, and note that sensa- 
tion and affection are irreducible for introspection, The one can- 
not be derived from, identified with, the other; they ‘look’ dif- 
ferent or ‘feel’ different, however far analysis be pushed. Or we 
may have recourse to physiology. Since the structure of mind 
is conditioned upon the physical organization, we may differ- 
entiate sensation and affection by reference to their physical sub- 
strates. Or, again, we may seck a descriptive formula, which 
shall sum up the essential characteristics of the two processes. 
It is in this sense that Wundt’ is speaking, when he says that 


berg’s monism. On the modern revival of dualistic theories at large, see Kilpe, 
Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 133 f., 144, and a paper by G. Heymans, en- 
titled Zur Parallelismusfrage (Zeits. f. Psych., XV, pp. 62 ff.), with the liter- 
ature there cited. 

1 Ebbinghaus, Grundziige, 1, p. 168; Wundt, Grundris, pp. 35, 187, 214 ff. 
(trs., p. 29, 159, 183 ff.) ; Kilpe, Outlines, p. 267; Ziehen, pp. 19 f. (trs., 
p. 26); Minsterberg, Beitr., 1, p. 23; Die Willenshandlung, ch. 11 (cf. p. §5)- 
Wundt's remarks are especially worthy of attention, in view of the voluntaristic at- 
titude of the Logik and the Grundris:. ‘The voluntarism here is, of course, method- 
ological only. 

*#Wundt, Grundriss, p. 40 (trs., p. 33); Killpe, Outlines, p. 20. Cf. Wundt, p. 
42 (p. 35), and Vorlesungen, pp. 224, 229 (passages not contained in the Eng. trs. ). 
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sensation qualities range between maxima of difference, and affec- 
tive qualities between maxima of opposition or antithesis. Any 
one of these statements is adequate to the psychological require- 
ments, The last of them, however, as Wundt’s exposition shows, 
implies that we are already familiar with the attributes of which’ 
sensation and affection are constituted. We must devote a brief 
space to their consideration. 

Once more, we set out from a point of universal agreement. 
“There are two indispensable determinants of every psychical 
element, quality and intensity.” But discussion is not slow to 
begin. For these two attributes or determinants are, evidently, 
of different kinds. Juality is specific and individual ; it is quality, 
that makes the elemental process a blue or a sweet, a pleasant or 
ac of the third octave. Intensity, on the contrary, is a general 
attribute, common to all modalities of sensation and qualities of 
affection. Hence, while some psychologists rank the two de- 
terminations together, as coordinate, others set aside quality for 
itself, and count intensity along with extent and duration as 
equipollent characteristics, whether of all the mental elements or 
of certain great groups of qualities. There is also much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the precise place to be ascribed to the at- 
tributes of extent and duration. For Wundt, who holds a 
genetic theory, psychological space is the resultant of a two-di- 
mensional system of qualitative local signs multiplied into, or 
fused with, a one-dimensional intensive system of sensations 
aroused by movement. It is, primarily, tactual or visual. Psy- 
chological time, in the same way, is the resultant of qualitatively 
varied feelings multiplied into, or fused with, the same intensive 
system of sensations. The affective processes, in abstraction, are 
timeless ; the primary sources of temporal ideas are audition and 
‘internal touch.’ It follows that space and time, extent and 
duration, can be predicated only of formations, not of elements. 
Spatial arrangement (Wundt makes no distinction between 
‘ spatial arrangement’ and ‘ space’ as ‘ absolute contents ') cannot 
“be an original attribute of the elements, analogous to the in- 
tensity or quality of sensations ;” it “ results from the bringing 
together of these elements,” which means the “ arising of new 
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psychical conditions ;” and the same thing is true of time. Op- 
posed to this genetic theory is the nativistic view, represented for 
space, ¢. g., by Stumpf, according to which every sensation has 
about it something of tridimensionality, a certain bigness or 
voluminousness, and every elemental process a certain duration.’ 

It is, indeed, hardly possible to keep the psychological prob- 
lem of space and time clear of epistemology, on the one hand, 
and of psychogenesis, on the other. It would, perhaps, be un- 
wise to make any attempt to do so, in a work meant to serve the 
purpose of instruction ; for the attempt would involve a total dis- 
regard of historical conditions. Nevertheless, there can be little 
doubt as to the anatomical facts. I am wholly unable to con- 
ceive of a sensation or affective process as timeless, as lacking 
duration ; analysis of mind as it is leaves me, always, with a pro- 
cess-lasting-some-time. I am equally unable to conceive of a 
visual sensation or sensation of pressure as spaceless, punctual ; 
analysis leaves me, always, with a process-spread-out. On the 
other hand, I feel no constraint to regard the spreading-out as 
tridimensional. Neither does the surface itself necessarily imply 
the depth perception, nor need the relation of the surface to the 


ideating subject be present in consciousness. And the other sen- 


sations, tones, tastes, etc., as well as the affections seem to be 
entirely devoid of space attributes. In mental morphology, the 
perfect clement (say, a sensation of color) shows us quality, i in- 
tensity, duration, and superficial extension. 

A similar difficulty confronts us with regard to the attribute of 


_clearness, Variation in degree of clearness of the constituent 


processes in ideas is the anatomical equivalent of what is func- 
tionally termed the ‘ distribution of attention.’ Wundt places de- 
gree of clearness on the same level with spatial and temporal 


Wundt, Crundriss, pp. 36, 121 £., 168, 185 (trs., pp. 30, 103, 143, 157). Eb- 
binghaus, Crundsiige, 1, p. 169. Henri, Raumwahrn. d. Tastsinnes, pp. 1, 159 f. 
Ziehen speaks of space and time as Merkmale of sensations. He gives a local-sign 
theory of space, but offers no theory of time. Leit/., pp. 35, 62 ff., 99 ff, 109, 
252 (trs., pp. 45, 76 f., 121 ff., 130, 305). Kilpe seems to have been led by the re- 
sults of bis structural analysis into a nativistic theory ( Outlines; pp. 30, 238, 373, 
etc. ), though there is no necessary connection between the two, For Milnsterberg’s 
position, see Beitr., U, 11. Cf, further, Stumpf, Xaumvorstellung, p. ; James, 
Principles, U1, p. 135. 
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arrangement. ‘As these attributes [clearness and obscurity, 
distinctness and indistinctness] arise always and only from the 
interconnection of the various psychical formations, they cannot 
be considered as determinants of the psychical elements.”’ Yet, 
on, Wundt’s own principle of relativity, the same thing would be 
true of sensation intensity ; we cannot say anything of the inten- 
sity of a sensation unless a formation—at least two sensations, side 
by side—be there for ‘comparison.’ Moreover, we must exclude 
genetic arguments here as before. If we make analytic intro- 
spection the test, we cannot but admit that the ultimate sensation 
may be conceived of as clear or obscure.' 
I conclude, then, that the affective element is constituted of 
uality, intensity, and duration ; the sense clement (sensation or 


idea) of quality, intensity, duration, clearness, and (in some cases) 


extent.? Quality is intrinsic and individual ; intensity and clear- 
ness are ‘ relative’ characteristics ; duration and extent are, very 
probably, extrinsic translations into structure of the lowest terms 
of a functional series. And the corollary is that the ‘elements’ 
of the experimentalists, as they themselves have been the first te 
urge, are artifacts, abstractions, usefully isolated for scientific ends, 
but not found in experience save as connected with their like. 


It is unnecessary to pursue further our examination of struc- 
tural psychology. Just as morphology proper, passing beyond 
the cell, becomes a morphology of organs, so does structural 
psychology, passing beyond the elementary processes, become 
an anatomy of functional complexes. » The experimental psychol- 
ogies deal, as do the descriptive works, with the perceptions and 
emotions and actions handed down in popular and psychological 


1Wundt, Grundriss, pp. 36, 244 f. (trs., pp. 31, 208 f.). Killpe, Outlines, pp. 
424 f. Ziehen’s view is somewhat different: Zeit/, pp. 143 f. (trs., 171 ff.). I 
have used the phrase ‘distribution of attention,’ in the text, advisedly, since I have 
been brought by introspection to put little faith in the graded ‘ fringes’ and tailings- 
off of obscure and obscurer processes which figure largely in some psychological sys- 
tems. 

*Locality,’ Stumpf’s 7onfarbe, Passy’s pouvoir odorant, Miiller’s Eindringlichkett, 
etc., are all attributes which admit of resolution into constituents. Miss Washburn has 
recently maintained the thesis that familiarity is a ‘‘ peculiar property of centrally 
excited sensations.’’ I do not think that this view of recognition will find general ac- 
ceptance. In any event, however, familiarity would be a fundierfeattridute, predic- 
able not of the sensation but of the sensation complex. See this REvieWy:May, 1897. 
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tradition.” Kilpe, working out a distinction which was quite 
clearly drawn in the physiological psychology of the younger 
Mill, has reduced all the ‘higher’ processes to two structural_ 
patterns : mixtures of intensities and qualities (fusions), and con- | 
“nections of spatial and ‘temporal attributes (colligations). 1 This 
eduction marks a decided step in advance ; but its chief value 
lies in the suggestion of a plan of arrangement for the results 
gained by analysis of the basal functions. A discussion of these 
results themselves would far transgress the limits of the present 
paper. 

What remains, now, is to assure ourselves that the various 
F ‘unique’ processes of current psychology, not recognized in the 
preceding analysis, are conceived of in terms of function, and not 
in terms of structure. There is no room for doubt of this, in the 
case of Stout’s Analytic Psychology. The author’s use of the 
phrase ‘ mental functions,’ his constant reference to Brentano, his 
insistence upon mental ‘activity,’ are indications enough.? In 
view of the similarity of standpoint, it may be interesting to com- 
pare his final classification with that of Brentano. The latter, as“ 
we have seen, ranks ideation, judgment, and interest as the fun- 
i damental functions of mind. Stout distinguishes two primary 
H attitudes of consciousness: the cognitive and the volitional. 
Cognition includes thought and sentience as ‘ fundamentally dis- 

tinct mental functions,’ and thought, again, subdivides into sim- 
ple apprehension and judgment. Volition, in its turn, includes 
“two fundamentally distinct modes of reference to an object,” 
feeling and conation. We have, then, five ‘fundamental modes 
of consciousness,’ grouped under the two primary conscious 
attitudes.* The difference between Brentano and Stout is at least 


as apparent as their agreement. 

! Outlines, pp. 21, 276 ff. Cf J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Bk. VI, ch. 4, 33 
(People’s ed., p. 558). 

?I take this opportunity, in view of Mr. Stout's criticism of my Outline of Psychol- 
ogy (Mind, July, 1897), of saying that there is no reason, as the universe is con- 
stituted, why he should not accept my analysis of structure, and I his analysis of 
function. If we disagree, it is not because our points of departure are logically 

incompatible. 
| 3 Analytic Psychology, 1, pp. §0, 113 ff. It is, perhaps, worth while to remind 
the reader of the ambiguity of the term ‘ process,’ according as it occurs in a morpho- 
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| James’ ‘fiat of the will,’ or “express consent to the reality of 

i what is attended to,”’ is also a functional process : 
**This consent . . . seems a subjective experience sui generis, 
} which we can designate but not define. We stand here exactly where 
we did in the case of belief. When an idea stings us in a certain way, 
makes as it were a certain electric connection with our self, we believe 
fie that it zs a reality. When it stings us in another way, makes another 
connection with our self, we say /e¢ i¢ de a reality. To the words 
‘is’ and ‘let it be’ correspond peculiar attitudes of consciousness 
bai which it is vain to seek to explain.’’* 

Ha Lastly, I may refer in this connection to Dr. Irons’ contention 
bit that emotion is an ‘irreducible’ process, an ‘‘ ultimate and _pri- 
! mary aspect of mind.”* Dr. Irons has stated that the method 


of his enquiry is not genetic ;* and his definition of emotion as 
. ‘feeling attitude’ implies that it is not anatomical.‘ But while 
4 his words are the words of function (‘ cognition,’ etc.), his crit- 
ii) . icism is very largely criticism of the morphologists. It would 
| seem that he has not fully recognized the difference between the 
ih ; two standpoints.’ No one among the experimentalists has hith- 
| | | erto expressed a doubt—lI venture to assert that no one ever 
will—as to the composite nature of the emotive process. 


The burden of the argument has been that there is reasonable 
| agreement, within the experimental camp, as to the postulates of 
a purely structural psychology, whereas there is pretty radical 
disagreement among the psychologists of function. Let it not 
be supposed, now, that this latter state of affairs is anything else 
than a disadvantage for psychology at large ; above all, let it not 
be thought that the experimentalist rejoices at the lack of unan- . 
imity among his colleagues. It is a commonplace of the biolog- i 


d logical or a physiological context. Stout’s use of the word is, naturally, very differ- 
ent from that of this article. The word ‘ function,’ too, is not seldom employed by 
iy experimental psychologists—I am myself among the guilty—with a meaning different 
from that which it bears here. Zante molis erit to found a terminology ! 
1 Principles, 11, pp. 568, 569. 
2 This Review, May, 1897. 
\ 3 This Review, May, 1898; <f. the no. of Nov., 1897. 
4 Mind, Jan., 1894. 
5 Although it has been clearly brought out by Professor H. N. Gardiner, in a crit- 
icism published in the Psych. Rev., Jan., 1898, p. 100. 
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ical sciences that structure and function are correlative terms, and 
that advance in knowledge of the one conditions and is condi- 
tioned by advance in the understanding of the other. Only, in 
psychology, functional analysis—required by the living of our 
daily life—had been carried out to a degree sufficient for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of anatomical work, before the experimental 
method appeared. Structural psychology might proceed far on 
its way, even if the psychology of function had halted at Kant 
or, for that matter, at Aristotle. I believe that physiological 
psychology (in the sense of this paper) has a great future ; and 
I subscribe fully to all that has been said of the critical subtlety 
of Brentano’s discussions, of the delicacy of discrimination shown 


in Stout’s recent book, of the genius of James’ work. Never- | 
theless, I believe as firmly that the best hope for psychology lies 


to day in a continuance of structural analysis, and that the study 
of function will not yield final fruit until it can be controlled by 
the genetic and, still more, by the experimental method—in the 
form both of laboratory experimenting and of interpretation of that 
natural experiment which meets us in certain pathological cases. 
E. B. TrrcHENER. 


| 


EPISTEMOLOGY AND EXPERIENCE. 


E are never sure in philosophy just where we are going to be 
tripped up on our postulates, but, on the whole, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that there is such a thing as a knowing ex- 
perience, and that this experience may be objective in the Kantian 
sense of the word, that it may present features, namely, which 
mark it off clearly from other experiences which we call sub- 
jective. Knowing is thus a process within experience, and for the 
present we may waive the question whether we ought to go on 
and ask whose experience this is. We are able to do this for 
the reason that each philosopher can philosophize only on the 
basis of a single experience, which for him is a unity, and so he 
naturally comes to speak of experience in general, without speci- 
fying what experience he means ; and he can be intelligible be- 
cause each of his hearers, too, has his own unity of experience, 
which for him again is experience pure and simple. 

Taking, then, experience, which for the philosopher is one, we 
find that it breaks up for thought into a great variety of elements. 
There is, indeed, nothing whatever belonging to experience which 
cannot thus be made an object of thought. And we soon find 
that there are certain typical forms of thought, certain rubrics 
under which the world of experience gets placed, and which, in- 
deed, constitute its objectivity as a world. But we are still, it is 
to be noticed, strictly within experience ; nothing external or 
transcendent has yet been taken into account. Moreover, these 
categories, we find, do not arise in a merely haphazard way, but 
each has its place fixed with reference to the whole process of 
experience in which it arises. It ought to be possible, therefore, 
to introduce order among these forms of thought ; and, instead of 
taking each isolatedly, and on the credentials with which it first 
presents itself to us, to define it with reference to the one process 
from which it springs, and so with reference to all its fellow 
categories. This is the work which Hegel undertook to do. 

Now, if the problem, as it has just been stated, is the ultimate 
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one for philosophy, there can hardly be said to be any longer a 
place for epistemology in the more common meaning of the 
term. When we have assumed the knowing process as a fact— 
and we can hardly avoid doing this—the question, ‘ How is knowl- 
edge possible ?’ ceases to possess much interest. If it is actual, 
why should we concern ourselves about its possibility ?. The real 
center of interest now lies in its nature and function. If, indeed, 
knowledge referred to something outside experience, then the 
question as to how such a transcendence could be rendered con- 
ceivable, would be very much to the point; but the recognition 
that we are dealing with a process entirely within experience, 
and having its value with reference to experience, puts the whole 
problem out of court. 

But now if we do examine more closely the function of knowl- 
edge, we are led, I think, a step beyond Hegel’s position, with- 
out, however, giving up his fundamental presuppositions—to the 
recognition, namely, that within experience knowledge is not an 
ultimate resting place, but that it has its value with reference to 
something beyond itself, to action. It is this thought which Profes- 
sor Dewey has worked out in a convincing way, and without going 
into the details of his reasoning, I may briefly state his position : 
So long as activity is unimpeded, we have what is in itself neither 
subjective nor objective, but just a bit of experience. But let us 
suppose that there comes a break in activity, and we are brought 
toa standstill. Now, in the first place, this brings to consciousness 
the value of the activity ; and that value, if it is sufficiently great, 
is projected as an end. The end or ideal thus grows out of what 
we are already doing. The real, on the other hand, the object, 
is that which can be utilized as a means to reach this end. It * 
represents past ends, the organization of past experience, which 
is real,in that it is there to be utilized, and so can be taken for 
granted, but which is yet not sufficiently real to function, to 
overcome the break, and so has to be made over. Over against 
this, the end, the idea, the concept, is projected as ideal ; but the 
two, the real and the ideal, the particular and the universal, are 
entirely relative to one another, since both grow out of the 
break in experience, and have for their purpose to overcome this 
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break. The object is the means to be used, the concept is the 
method for controlling the means; and it is the interaction be- 
tween the two, by which they mutually define each other, and 
which is represented in the types of judgment, that finally issues 
in the reconstruction of activity in a more complete way. Real- 
ity, therefore, is neither the given of sense, nor the concept, but is 
the living activity of growth in experience, for whose reconstruc- 
tion object and idea both have their functional part to play. 

This is, of course, not a proof of Professor Dewey’s theory, nor 
even, I am afraid, a very intelligible statement of it, but perhaps 
it will serve for the present purpose. And I find myself very 
largely in agreement with it, so that in fact it will form the basis 
of what I am going to say. It seems to me undeniable that 
thought is relative to growth in experience, to activity. But 
have we really exhausted the problem of philosophy, when we 
confine it to what, in this somewhat vague way, has been called 
experience? That there is no reality for us which does not bear 
directly on the value of life, I am ready to admit, and I think the 
admission is of great philosophical importance. But is it not 
possible that the existence of realities beyond anything that we in 
this immediate and undefined way can call experience has a very 
definite meaning for activity itself? This will depend somewhat 
on what we mean by activity. If we mean overt action in the 
bare sense and nothing more, then thought remains outside the 
action to which it leads. Knowledge, on this showing, is simply 
a method which puts the means of physical livelihood more com- 
pletely within our control, and life approximates to a conscious- 
ness of physical actions. But if this is not the whole of life—and 
probably no one would assert that it is—the question arises, 
whether there is not involved in the larger meaning that is given 
to activity, precisely the reference to realities lying beyond it, 
and not simply beyond in the past and future, but existing 
contemporaneously with it. Social and religious experience cer- 
tainly seems to me to involve that the experience stands in rela- 
tion to larger realities, which are not itself, although they are rep- 
resented within it, and are essential to its value. The grief of my 
friend is in a way an element in experience such as I can speak 
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of as a unity ; but it ceases to have meaning, if it is exhausted in 
the part it plays in that experience, and has not also a reality of 
its own, which can never enter into this unity of experience di- 
rectly. Soin the religious consciousness, the meaning of an ac- 
tivity comes out, only as that activity takes up into itself the value 
of its place as an element in a reality which immeasurably trans- 
cends it. Accordingly, we seem justified in recognizing a pos- 
sible distinction between thought as a tool for reconstructing our 
experience, and knowledge, or external reference, as an element 
in the immediate value of reconstructed experience itself. I shall 
return to this again ; at present, it is enough to point out that, if 
the distinction be admitted, the problem as to how this external 
reference is possible, the problem, namely, of epistemology, there- 
upon reappears again. 

The same result seems to emerge in a different way. We 
have been talking about the characteristics of experience, on the 
assumption that we know approximately what we are talking 
about. But we cannot talk about the experience which we are 
now actually undergoing ; we can only experience it. To talk of 
past experience involves two things: it involves that there is a 
present experience, and that this experience has a meaning that 
transcends itself. The past experience must be regarded as at 
one time a reality, not as a mere functional aspect of our present 
thought, or else I do not see but that our philosophizing leaves 
us in mid-air; but if a reality, it is a reality beyond the experi- 
ence which is now in question, and which knows it. We are able, 
that is, to mean in experience a reality which is not, as a fact of 
existence, the experience in which this meaning plays a functional 
part ; the experience as a meaning, and the experience which is ~ 
meant, are existentially not the same. For, of course, I admit 
that the memory is not exhausted in its past reference, and that 
it never would arise unless the past had a value for some present 
use. I maintain only that there are both these aspects, that the 
memory has a value for the present, but that it can have this 
value only as it takes us out of the present to a reality which, in 
point of existence, lies beyond the knowing experience. And 
this again brings up the whole problem of epistemology, how 
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such a transcendence is possible. And if it is possible here, if 
memory of a past real experience is a fact, is there in principle 
any difficulty in admitting, if it seems demanded, that, through 
an experience of our own, we may know a reality which exists 
beyond any experience that we can interpret as a unity, the 
separate reality of another man’s experience, or even the reality 
of the external world ? 

Suppose I pass the judgment: ‘This tree has fruit on it.’ 
Now a statement, which would appeal to ordinary common sense, 
of what is involved in this judgment, would run, I think, something 
as follows: There is a fact in the world of reality, a tree with fruit 
upon it, existing quite apart from my process of judgment. This 
reality is brought home to me in some way through sense per- 
ception, and by a subjective process I qualify my knowledge of 
the tree by the further circumstance that it bears fruit, always 
with the understanding that the quality of fruit-bearing belongs to 
the real tree, not to my idea of it, and that the change has been 
a change in my knowledge, not a change in the reality known. 
But now difficulties may be raised about this. It would seem, on 
such a statement, that the real subject of which we assert the 
quality, lies wholly outside the judging experience, and that what 
we have within the judgment is only a copy or representation of 
this. But if we never can get hold of the original, how are we to 
compare the copy with it to know that it is true? or how can we 
even know it is a copy? Furthermore, to raise a question of 
fact, is it true that in judging we do actually think of two things, 
an original and a copy? If, however, we do not put the real 
beyond the judging experience, and make our judgment merely a 
subjective knowledge about it, we are involved in other difficul- 
ties. If the subject within experience is the real, the relation of 
the predicate to it is ambiguous. If the judgment is to be true, 
the predicate must belong to the subject already, and then our 
judgment is simply analytic, 7. ¢., tautologous. And if it does 
not belong to the subject already, we have changed the subject by 
adding to it, and our judgment is false. Then there is the whole 
question as to how the predicate, which is ideal, gets itself at- 
tached to the real subject, how the ideal and the real can come 
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together. And if, as it is possible to do with good show of rea- 
son, we claim that the subject itself is ideal, that it is constituted 
by thought relations, we have at least to ask how the apparent 
difference comes about, while the whole set of difficulties that at- 
taches to the notion of thought as reality comes at once to the 
front. 

These last difficulties have already had an answer suggested in 
the theory of Professor Dewey. The real and the ideal emerge 
only with reference to each other, and both have their justifica- 
tion through the part they play in the reorganization of experi- 
ence. And, from the same standpoint, the difficulty about the 
possibility of a synthetic judgment also receives an answer. We 
were stopped from saying that the predicate adds something to 
the subject, by the recognition that the process of judgment would 
thus bring about a change in the real. But why may this not be 
the very function of judgment ? Indeed, if reality is experience, 
then judgment undoubtedly does change the real; it is the pro- 
cess by which there is effected a growth in experience, and so a 
growth in reality. 

Grant then that the standpoint which the theory represents is a 
final one, and we must admit that judgment effects an actual 
change, a reconstruction of reality. For the reasons which have 
already been suggested, however, I do not find it possible to stop 
with this ; and I certainly do not think it represents an opinion 
which commends itself to the natural man. It is, I feel sure, an 
essential element in our ordinary conception of the judgment, that 
it does not change the reality about which the judgment is made, 
but that this reality must already have been there complete, in 
order for the judgment to be true. And so, again, if we reject 
this, and still are to save the judgment from tautology and use- 
lessness, we shall have to distinguish between the judging pro- 
cess, which is a growth, and the reality about which the judgment 
is made, a reality beyond the judging process itself, as well as 
beyond the new experience to which the judging process leads 
up. Is it possible now to retain this standpoint, and yet give due 
weight to the objections which have been raised ? 

We are familiar nowadays with the thought that in the predi- 
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cate of the judgment we have meaning which is divorced from 
existence. Now in a similar, though not an identical way, I 
think that we must recognize in the subject also a divorce be- 
tween meaning and existence. We have, that is, a perception, 
the sight of an object, as a fact within experience ; but as the 
particular image is lost sight of in its conceptual use, so the sense 
perception as an element of experience loses itself in its reference 
to a reality beyond experience—the real object. There is noth- 
ing in this, to repeat, which we are not in principle compelled to 
admit in the case of memory. The memory is itself an experi- 
ence, an existence, but at the time it is not thought of as an ex- 
perience ; it loses itself in the past experience which is remem- 
bered. By the object of perception accordingly, we should not 
mean any phase whatever of an experience such as in any sense 
we can call our own, though our seeing the object can be ex- 
plained psychologically only by reference to such an experience ; 
but, instead, an abiding reality which existed before we saw it, had 
its own existence as we continued to look at it, and was quite un- 
affected when we turned our eyes away. And so far as the facts 
of ordinary interpretation go, this is exactly what we do mean. 
But now a difficulty may suggest itself. There certainly is a 
difference between subjective and objective experience, or we 
should not all the time be talking about it ; and yet, on this show- 
ing, all experience whatsoever of which I can take immediate ac- 
count is subjective, that is, it is merely mine. But how can an 
objective experience be subjective at the same time? Or, to put it 
in another way, if one particular kind of experience is subjective, 
how can all experience whatever be subjective also? I think 
that we can answer this by taking note of a distinction. We must 
distinguish, that is, between experience as it is, and experience as 
it is for knowledge. Immediate activity as such is felt neither 
as objective nor as subjective ; it is experience pure and simple. 
It is only when activity is checked, that the kind of experience 
which we call objective or subjective arises in the forin of the 
knowing or judging process. Now thought itself is, of course, an 
activity, but it is a sort of activity which involves a reference 
to a reality beyond. That reality may be an experience which is 
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connected in a more or less continuous way with the knowing 
experience itself; and then we say that the knowing experience is 
subjective. Or it may be a reality which has never directly been 
an experience of our own, as in perception, and then the know- 
ing experience is objective. But the point to be noticed is that 
the sort of experience which we denominate subjective or objec- 
tive, in the sense in which these terms are opposed to each other 
as marking distinctions in experience, is a thought or judging ex- _ 
perience, an experience which is employed in working out the 
solution of some difficulty, rather than the consciousness of an 
immediate and unimpeded activity. But this very distinction im- 
plies a second difference, the difference, namely, between the set 
of experiences which our thought recognizes as having a certain 
continuity with itself, and which we call ours, and the reality which 
thought recognizes as never having formed part directly of the 
continuous unity of our own conscious life. Accordingly, in a 
somewhat different sense, we can apply the term subjective to all 
experience whatever that comes to us, meaning not that it has the 
peculiar differentia of subjectivity actually going along with it 
(it may have this or it may not), but simply that it has a certain 
unity of its own such that we can call it ours, without thereby 
supposing that it exhausts the sum total of reality. 

If this analysis is correct, it follows that there is no insuper- 
able difficulty in the fact that we are not conscious in perception 
of two things, an original and a copy. The object as reality, 
and the object as my subjective apprehension of reality, are not 
one experience but two; they depend upon two distinct acts of 
thought. The process, on the view I have been taking, would 
be as follows: In the original naive perception (as subsequent re- 
flection informs us) there is a fact of experience, the perception 
of an object, whose function, however, it is to lose its character 
as a part of experience in its meaning, its reference to a reality 
which is not within our experience at all, but which can be util- 
ized for the furthering of our own ends. But on this very ac- 
count, it does not exist for naive perception in the former sense, 
but only in its meaning, as a real thing. Moreover, naive per- 
ception cannot even say ‘a reality beyond experience,’ for such a 
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phrase would imply the second thought process as already per- 
formed, by which we recognize the existence of experience as 
such. The naive man can only say ‘real thing.’ But when we 
have once recognized the experience of seeing the object as a 
reality, then common sense has no hesitation in saying that this 
is not the whole fact, and that the reality which is seen has an 
existence of its own beyond experience. The (properly) subjec- 
tive thought experience by which we recognize a previous experi- 
ence as our own, tells us at the same time that our meaning in 
that experience was something, not a part of experience, but out- 
side of it; not in the sense that we must have had a direct con- 
sciousness of this at the time, but in the sense of telling us some- 
thing new adout the previous experience, which we recognize as 
consonant with the experience itself. It may very well be that 
for ordinary purposes this knowledge plays no immediate part in 
our consciousness. We may continue in the path of naive per- 
ception, and let the object simply perform its function in our 
activity, without distinctly recognizing its separateness from our 
own conscious life, unless our attention is directly called to it. 
But again, and especially in so far as the world of reality enters 
into our religious consciousness, just this recognition may be of 
the profoundest value. The stars are undoubtedly excellent 
guides for the sailor, and they may serve indifferently to light us 
home on a dark night, and for our ordinary consciousness this 
reference to practical activities may be enough. But who does 
not feel that Kant, as with immeasurable awe he gazes into the 
starry heavens, represents a truth of experience which also has 
its value, and which we could ill afford to lose ? 

And now I think we are perhaps in a position to give some 
sort of answer to the objection that our original never can be 
gotten hold of to compare with the copy. We certainly cannot, 
and do not, reason from an original to a copy; but I do not see 
any inherent absurdity in supposing that the nature of knowledge 
is precisely such that certain elements of our experience come to 
us originally with the claim that they represent a reality beyond, 
a claim which we simply have to accept as an ultimate datum. 
And I see the less reason to deny this, since a claim which is es- 
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sentially similar is admitted by nearly all philosophers. It is 
supposed that memory somehow gives us a hold on real past ex- 
perience, but that our experience when we remember, is not the 
experience which we remember. We have, that is, in memory, an 
experience which professes to take us beyond itself, to mean a re- 
ality which is quite other than its own reality. But here also it may 
just as well be asked : ‘ How do we know that memory truly repre- 
sents the past, since we cannot get at the past to compare it ??) And 
the answer is: ‘Certainly we cannot demonstrate it, we simply 
take it on trust.’ On the assumption that memory in general is 
to be relied on, we may erect a practical test for this or that 
memory. It is true, if, when we act on it, it sufficiently serves 
our purpose. If, on the contrary, it brings us into conflict with 
the rest of reality, the presumption is that it is false. But be- 
cause we find that some memories do play us false, we do not 
thereupon at once doubt memory altogether ; we assume in each 
case that the claims of memory are true, and doubt only when 
we have some reason to doubt. There is, however, no possible 
way of proving that memory as such presents true claims, apart 
from the fact that the claim is made, and that, on the whole, there 
is no reason which compels us to discredit it. Now I do not see 
that the case is very much different in perception. It would be 
foolish to insist much on the fact that the past experience which 
memory recalls was once our experience ; the important thing is 
that at least the past experience is not here now. And in the 
case of perception again, whether this particular perception truly 
represents reality or not, it is possible, assuming that perception 
on the whole is what it claims to be, to submit to the practical 
test of action ; that perception in general is justified in its claims, 
we cannot possibly demonstrate. But, on the other hand, if the 
claim is made, the balance of proof lies with him who denies it. 

Perhaps it will be well before going further to sum up now in 
a general way the criticism of experience contained in the fore- 
going pages. The assertion that reality is experience, and that 
all the categories of reality are distinctions within the process of 
experience, may be said, I think, to represent the fundamental 
thought of that whole philosophical standpoint which in the 
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broad sense may be termed Hegelian. Now I am also willing to 
say that there is no reality which is not experience, but I should 
like to define the terms a little more exactly. For experience, 
without further qualification, is a pure concept, which has no more 
place in the world of reality than any other concept has. And it 
seems to me that the Hegelian tends to use experience in this ab- 
stract way. Accordingly it is not strange that the distinction be- 
tween your experience, and mine, and the experience of God, 
should be difficult to define, for in experience as abstract no such 
distinction exists. The concept is not and does not pretend to 
be individual. I should maintain, on the contrary, that reality is 
definite, concrete experience ; not experience, 7. ¢., but experiences, 
such experiences as I can look back on and call my own. And 
with this the peculiar advantage which is claimed for the theory 
seems to me to disappear. What it is after is some larger whole 
within which the apparently isolated factors of self and not-self, 
God and the world, you and me, may be reconciled. And in ex- 
perience this is what we seem to have ; for it is in experience that 
all things come to us. But if experience falls apart into concrete 
experiences, we are as far from a unity as ever. The question 
now is how we are to get the experiences together. Admitting 
that the serial order of experience which I interpret as my own 
life is an inclusive unity, which undoubtedly in some sense 
it is, in what sense can we bring into a unity, experiences that 
are going on side by side? We might solve the difficulty by 
saying that only such experiences as we can actually succeed in 
bringing into a certain unity, that comparatively meagre string of 
them which I can think of as mine, are to be accounted real; but 
only at the expense of landing in solipsism, a solipsism none the 
less real, I think, because the experience contains among its ele- 
ments other men as well as myself. And if we are not content 
with this, then I say that our transparent unity has broken down. 
A single experience may be such as contains myself, and other 
men, and God. A single experience, such at least as I know, can 
never be one that contains my experience, and other men’s experi- 
ence, and God's experience, as concrete realities. I think the dis- 
tinction is a valid one. I myself, my neighbor, God, in so far as 
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they come within experience, are mere ideal points of reference ; 
but the realities to which they point are concrete activities which 
do not merge in one. My neighbor, as a factor within a unity of 
experience, is not the concrete life of conscious experiencings 
which I mean by my neighbor; a part of these may indeed be 
represented within such a unity, but it is only a part, and only a 
representation. Just as soon, then, as we make experience con- 
crete, we either have the one experience which I can call mine, or 
we have a host of experiences going on together, myself, my neigh- 
bor, millions of Indians and Chinamen, and, it may be, God. 
For, once started on this road, there is no limit to the reality one 
may be driven to admit, outside that reality which I can call ex- 
perience for myself. And to say that all these experiences are 
brought together in the unity of experience, is either to make ex- 
perience perfectly abstract, or else it is, so far as I can see, simply 
an act of philosophic faith. 

If now the view which I have been trying to present has been 
made fairly clear, I should like to say a few words about its ap- 
plication to some of the difficulties which pertain to the relation 
between thought and reality, with especial reference to Mr. 
Bradley. 

I think that a large part at least of the difficulties which Mr. 
Bradley finds in the thought-form may safely be admitted. But 
according to the theory of Professor Dewey, which is adopted 
here, thought is by no means the ultimate form of reality, even 
for us, but is distinctly a tool, not an end in itself. And the 
question accordingly is, whether there is any other form of ex- 
perience accessible to us which satisfies the conditions more truly 
than does thought, or whether we shall have to take refuge in an 
unscrutable. To me there seems to be no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in supposing that what is in a real sense a type of absolute 
reality, is actually given in the form of conscious activity, that im- 
mediate experience where we do not have to ‘stop and think,’ 
and which has been described as neither subjective nor objective, 
in the ordinary sense of the terms as they are contrasted. Such 
an experience is not mere feeling ; for we are perfectly aware of 
what we are doing and of the meaning of our act. It is not a 
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compound of things and of relations ; for it is its very nature to be 
felt as a (for-the-time-being) perfect and transparent unity, with a 
definite value of its own, in which each element exists only as an 
expression of the activity as a whole. In other words, we get 
the true nature of reality in self consciousness, understood not as 
a thinking about oneself, but as a full and unimpeded flow of all 
our powers, in the clear consciousness of what we are about in all 
of its relations. I wish now to develop this a little more in detail. 

The first difficulty which suggests itself may be disposed of 
briefly. It may be asked whether thought itself is not just as 
truly an activity as any experience can be, and, therefore, if it is 
not also real. I should say so, by all means. And thought, as 
an activity, is as free from contradictions, as truly a unity, as any 
activity is ; it only presents contradictions, as it in turn is thought 
about. If it is borne in mind that the contradictions of thought 
are always in the object which is thought about, as an object of 
thought, and not in the thought activity as an immediate experi- 
ence, I do not think the objection will be found serious. 

But there is another question which seems at first sight to be a 
more puzzling one. If thought does not adequately represent 
reality, how, it may be asked, does it represent it at all, and what 
is our criterion for discounting its imperfections? The reality lies 
beyond thought, and yet for metaphysics thought is the only in- 
strument we have for getting at it. Except as it is reached by 
thought, the reality vanishes as it ceases to be experienced ; we 
might live it, but we could not philosophize about it. Since, 
however, thought is inadequate, how can we meet the demand of 
metaphysics that our thought be free from contradiction ? 

In order to get a clearer notion of the relation of thought to 
reality, I think it is necessary to make another distinction. It 
seems impossible to come to a clear understanding of what we 
mean by the reproduction of the real in thought, until we dis- 
tinguish between thought as the process of judging still incom- 
plete, and thought as the completed judgment. Now of the 
judgment process as an actual instrument for action a brief ac- 
count has already been given, and it appeared that the subject 
represents the reality which we have at hand, a reality which is 
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unsatisfactory and so in need of change, but which, since it is all 
we have got, must be used as the means of its own reconstruc- 
tion ; and that the predicate, on the other hand, represents the 
end of action, which in the form of the concept serves as the 
method of reconstruction, the instrument by which the means 
are controlled, and the action is confined to the channels that 
will really satisfy the present need. So in the judgment, ‘ This 
tree has fruit on it,’ the concept first of all is represented, we 
may say, by the interest connected with the need of satisfying the 
eating impulse, without which there is no reason why I should 
not just as well have judged, ‘ This tree has green leaves ;’ and, 
as this becomes defined, it takes the form of the concept ‘ fruit,’ 
by which I am led not merely to look at the tree at large, but 
to hunt for certain definite characteristics. But now, according 
to Professor Dewey’s theory, the judgment exists as a judg- 
ment only so long as the subject and predicate are in a certain 
amount of tension, so long as we have not yet found what we 
are after. When once they are brought together, and the judg- 
ment is made, we no longer have the judgment, but something 
quite different, viz., action. For instance, in the present case, I 
stop saying, ‘ This tree has fruit on it,’ and go to eating. And 
in the case of our practical judgments there seems to be no 
doubt that this very frequently is true. But it also is very fre- 
quently not the case, and in scientific judgments it is even the 
exception. No doubt every judgment ultimately, if it is to be 
justified, must contribute to life ; but the fact that it often does 
not pass at once into action, gives rise on the face of it to a certain 
problem. If the judgment ceases to be a judgment, and still fails 
to pass into action, how does it exist? As we certainly can com- 
plete a judgment, and in some way recognize this completion, 
without immediately acting upon it, our attitude in such a case 
calls for explanation. 

The answer must, I think, recognize a quite distinct meaning 
of the word thought. More exactly, perhaps, we must recognize 
three meanings. First, there is thought in the sense of the judg- 
ing process, where a tension still exists between the subject and 
predicate. Or, again, we may mean the ideal, the abstract ele- 
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ment within this process—the predicate or concept. In neither of 
these meanings can thought be said strictly to represent reality ; 
for reality is concrete and is a unity, while it is the very essence 
of the judgment to hold things apart. But now we must recog- 
nize that this unity can be reached, not simply by overt acting, 
which intellectually is of no value, but also by acting in the zdea/ 
realm, by a purely intellectual representation of the act. Reality, 
that is, is conscious activity, and can be conceived as nothing else 
without contradiction. But it is the nature of thought, in these 
first two meanings, to take reality as static. It has to do this if it is 
not to commit suicide by having things change in its hands. And 
so long as we regard the real as actually static, so long as we 
hold that reality exists as it is for the process of thinking, I con- 
fess I do not see how the elements which it is the nature of 
thought to hold apart, and from one of which it passes to the other, 
can form any real unity, or how we can avoid taking refuge in 
an unknowable. But, if we hold that in conscious activity the 
unity is a real one, then thought can represent reality only as it 
ceases to hold its elements as fixed things, and passes over into 
a representation of concrete conscious action. Accordingly, here, 
I think, we have a third use of the term thought, in which it 
ceases to be abstract or relational, and becomes an ideal repro- 
duction of the reality of action ; a function which comes out most 
unambiguously, perhaps, in remembering an experience of our 
own. I start to pass the judgment, ‘ This tree has apples on it,’ 
and when it is actually made, at once I go to eating. But in this 
activity, the tree and the apples and the relation between them 
do not necessarily pass from consciousness; they may cease to 
be external and separate, but, in so far as I am clearly conscious 
of what I am doing, they still exist as elements in my action, 
though as elements which enter indissolubly into the unity of my 
experience asa whole. Now my point is, that it is only as thought 
can reproduce to some extent such reality as this, that it can be 
said adequately to represent (not to be) reality, and that we ac- 
tually get this third meaning of thought when a judgment is 
completed, and subject and predicate flow together in a unity. 
Before applying this to external reality, it may be better to 
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consider it with reference to a past experience of our own, some 
definite experience in which I did not have to ‘stop and think,’ 
but in which there was present a clear conciousness of what I 
was about. Taking this simply as an experience, and not with 
reference to what it may imply for subsequent thought, it has a 
very decided unity and completeness of its own. But now if for 
any reason I want to think about it, I am compelled probably to 
construct it piecemeal, to split up into a number of elements what 
in the actual experience was united. And so long as I forget 
the original unity, I seem to have a lot of separate elements on 
my hands, held together in some way by relations. I can get 
back my unity only when I remember that this isolation is simply 
a thought device, and that the reality is not the isolated parts 
stuck together, but the active experience out of which the parts 
| were differentiated. 

| In order to apply this to perception, it is only necessary to in- 
| troduce again the factor which I have called the external refer- 
ence, the reference to a reality which never by any possibility 
can be called a part of my experience. Admitting this reference f 
in perception, how are we to say that the attribute ‘ red,’ ¢. g., be- 
longs tothe rose? Essentially in the same way, I should answer, 
as that in which a red rose may enter into our own experience. 
Because we can have a unity of active experience in which all . 
the relations of the elements within our consciousness are trans- og 
parent to us through their connection with a comprehensive end, : 

or at least can approximate such a unity, and because we can re- | 
produce this ideally in memory, we are able to know the nature ' 
of absolute reality, provided, of course, that the reality which the I 
world represents is a conscious experience. This is a very large | 
assumption no doubt, and could be defended only by a complete ' 
metaphysic ; but I think it is legitimate to use it as an hypothesis, 

if it is necessary in order to account for the apparent nature of 

our actual assumptions when we attempt to judge about reality. i | 
We get at the rose, it is true, not as an element in an absolute | 
experience, but as a separate thing. Regarded as a separate if 
thing, it can be connected only artificially with other things by 
means of relations, and the thought categories are simply the in- 
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struments, by which this analysis and the consequent synthesis 
which it makes necessary, are performed. But there is, we may 
suppose, a reality, a real experience, for which that world pro- 
cess whose elements we pick out and put together painfully and 
inadequately is a unity. Because we can ourselves act, and can 
realize the meaning of our act, we can know what, formally, the 
nature of the absolute reality is ; in so far as, through our experi- 
ence, we get at what we call the objective facts of the world, we 
are beginning to know the positive nature of this reality. That 
experience of the absolute into which the red rose enters, will not, 
of course, be just what my experience of the rose is. My activi- 
ties are limited, and, for the most part, it is but a very few qualities 
of any object which enter as a constituent part into a single experi- 
ence for me. That I should experience other qualities, as op- 
posed to merely thinking of them in the form of a list, requires a 
second experience. But the more meaning we get into life, the 
more the objects which enter into our experience may become 
many-sided ; and we can conceive of an activity in which the 
whole nature of an object should be exhausted. 

We are consequently led to a conclusion which seems to me 
an important one, and it furnishes an answer to the difficulty as 
to the connection between the ideal and the teal. For the dis- 
tinction between the ideal and the real, the object and the con- 
cept, has validity only so long as the judgment is in process, and 
ceases when it is completed, when we actually get truth as op- 
posed to the process of searching for it. The concept has exist- 
ence only as a tool, a method. It is not any element of experi- 
ence as an existence, but simply the way we use that particular 
element which we call the image. Accordingly, the concept, the 
universal as such, does not enter into reality at all except in its 
functional use. It is quite impossible that anything should exist 
in general. Nevertheless the concept always implies concrete 
reality back of it ; it could serve no purpose in experience if it 
were not based on actual experience in the past. But now when 
the judgment is brought to a climax, the state of affairs is different. 
The red which I am using as a concept is one thing, and cannot 
form a part of concrete reality at all; the red which I actually 
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see in the rose, and which I must see in a single undivided ex- 
perience before I can say finally, ‘ The rose is red,’ is quite an- 
other. That red is a particular red, which, taken as an element 
in the experience of the red rose, has as true an existence as 
anything can have, not of course by itself, but simply as an ele- 
ment. The difficulty in recognizing this comes about partly by 
reason of the nature of language, and partly through the nature 
of thought itself. Language is made to serve the purposes of 
judgment, and all its words are universals. So we cannot say, 
‘ The rose is red,’ without having the rose and the quality red, 
each in itself a concept. And so, too, we cannot go through the 
thought process without separating and distinguishing ; and the ele- 
ments, as separate, are by that very fact abstract and unreal. But, 
as I have tried to show, thought to some extent overcomes its own 
fault ; and by passing into a reproduction of concrete activity, it 
restores the unity which it had broken up. The process in judg- 
ment, therefore, is as follows: The subject of the judgment is 
that which we can take as given. It is such portion of reality as 
past activity has worked into our experience, so that we do not 
need to state its relations in detail. It involves, accordingly, just 
the same function of thought, as a representation of reality, which 
appears in the completion of the judgment, only that it represents 
reality less adequately. As I say, this function of thought can 
grow up psychologically only in connection with our past activ- 
ities ; but, since the same object enters into a great variety of ex- 
periences, it ceases to have a connection with any one in particular. 
The unity of the object, which can be taken for granted in per- 
ception, is therefore based simply on the possibility, from the 
psychological standpoint, of entering into experience in general. 
But since, for some reason, the object is unsatisfactory for our 
present purpose, we need to reconstruct it ; and the concept, deter- 
mined in each particular case by the end we then have in view, 
is our tool for doing this. But when the reconstruction is 
effected, and the judgment passed, we have not tacked on our 
concept to a reality which before was without it ; we simply have 
been able, by means of the concept, to discover that an ele- 
ment which we had not recognized before in the unity of re- 
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a ity was really there ; and this recognition of the already exist- 
ing unity must precede, or, better, coincide with, the completion 
of the judgment, not follow it. The proposition is simply a state- 
ment of this recognition. How the quality could be there, we 
understand again from the analogy of our own active experi- 
ence. And if we still think of the quality as somehow requiring 
to be fitted into its place, it is only because it is difficult alto- 
gether to heal the wounds which analyzing thought has inflicted. 
In reality the quality was there all along ; but it was not, and is 
not now there as a quality, for the semi-isolation which the word 
suggests almost inevitably is in reality wholly fictitious. 
A. K. RoGers. 


SENSATION AND THE DATUM OF SCIENCE." 


HE aspect of scientific thought most generally insisted upon 
emphasizes what might be called its constructive function. 
I say constructive, for when, on the basis of certain ‘ given’ ex- 
periences, science derives a law that is to be exemplified in all 
possible experiences, it may, I think, appropriately be said to 
construct a world out of certain data.’ It is, for example, on 
this constructive aspect of our thought that we are accustomed 
to lay stress, whenever we wax enthusiastic over the spectacle of 
scientific progress. To have inferred from our experiences on 
this little globe, the structure of distant stars, to have divined from 
the behavior of our gross surroundings, the dance of molecules and 
the play of atoms, to have forced mute rocks and earth strata to 
tell the history of a geological past, to have derived from the phe- 
nomenon of wasted heat, some notion of a solar system’s des- 
tiny,—these are some of the achievements rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed to science in any popular account of its progress. It is 
the contrast between the meagerness of the data and the vastness 
of the structure built upon them, the remoteness of its boundaries, 
that takes hold of the general imagination. Nor wrongly, for 
science has accomplished, if not perhaps just these, yet equally 
difficult feats, which present a similar constructive aspect. 
Natural, however, and justifiable as such a view of the func- 
tion of science may seem to be, one of the terms in which it is 
expressed has long been felt to conceal a certain difficulty. I do 
not now refer to the skeptical doubts that have existed from the 
earliest time respecting the justification of inference. It is unneces- 
sary to consider them here, partly because, granting the logical 
' The present article is a slight expansion of a paper read before the American 
Psychological Association, December 28, 1897.—The proof-sheets were read by the 
author in a military camp breaking up for departure. It was consequently impossible 
to supply several omissions of page numbers that had been made in manuscript. 
2If I have selected the word ‘construction’ in this connection, and if, in what 
follows, I am obliged frequently to repeat it, it is not because I attach any sacred 


meaning to the term. Familiar as it has become in modern usage, its convenience 
recommends it to our choice, and clearness demands its consistent use. 
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consistency of a position that would deprive our thinking of all 
certainty, yet science would receive little hurt from the recogni- 
tion of the risk that attends every step of its progress, but more 
because the difficulty to which I refer lies deeper than that which 
skepticism points out. For while the latter may doubt our abil- 
ity to pass from what is given to what is not given, yet it uni- 
versally accords a meaning to, and very generally invests its little 
residue of confidence in, the immediately present experience. The 
query with which we are here concerned, however, does not rest 
with that. It challenges, not the truth only, but the very mean- 
ing of thought by asking : What, pray, zs ‘ given’ in experience ? 
What is the datum of science? Taken in connection with the 
common-sense view of the constructive function of science here 
presented, it would seem to have a meaning to ask: What is the 
starting point of our thought? Nay, it would seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be able to answer such a question, 
and that one could not escape paradox, were one to assert that 
such a ‘given’ element of experience could not be found. Yet 
one who experiences difficulty in finding it is in the best of com- 
pany, and one who asserts that the difficulty is fundamental and 
irresoluble is by no means alone. 

However natural it may seem to suppose that one can at 
once point to the facts with which one’s thinking starts, yet, his- 
torically, most attempts to do so have proved abortive. The 
‘mere fact’ presented, has been shown to include some element 
that was constructive or inferential, to be not really ‘given,’ but 
rather ‘taken.’ And so the method of search for the given ele- 
ment of experience has resolved itself into progressive attempts 
to abstract, from certain definable products of our thought, the 
constructive elements that they have been seen to contain. Our 
first effort must be to follow this empirical method to its logical 
conclusion. 

A single illustration will stand for all first steps in such a 
search ; the reasoning is perfectly familiar. The physicist, for ex- 
ample, quite generally represents himself as starting with matter 
and force, or with matter and energy. ‘‘ Matter,’”’ say Thomson 
and Tait, ‘is that which can be perceived by the senses, or is 
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that which can be acted upon by, or can exert force. . . . Force 
is a direct object of sense, probably of all our senses, and certainly 
of the ‘muscular sense.’’"' Yet a very little reflection will con- 
vince ‘one that neither matter nor force is immediately given in 
experience. For ‘ matter,’ characterized by mass, ‘ force,’ by ac- 
celerated motion, are terms which have a meaning only when 
used to describe a universal way of behaving on the part of bodies 
placed in relation to each other. No isolated instance of bodies 
in motion would give rise to the concept of mass and force. It 
must be a /aw which they express ; it 7s a law which physicists 
use them to express. And with its necessary universality, a law 
is not an immediate datum.” 

Taking another step, one might be tempted to say that, if bodies 
in motion were not in their immediacy expressive of mass and 
force, yet merely as bodies occupying different places at different 
times, they might be observed as so many facts. 

Not so, however, for the space and time factors involved are 
not in any sense immediately given, and at least they cannot 
stand for the merely present experience. Leaving out the mo- 
tion, there remains then the body ; that at least we can at any 
moment observe. But again, it does not require the keenness of 
a Hume to see that a body cannot all be presented at once, but 
that, out of what is presented, the concept of the body arises from 
inferences based on past experience. On past experiences of what ? 
And here we come to what is usually regarded as the final stage of 
our journey. That which is, at each moment, merely given, that 
out of which, as moment is added to moment, the concept of the 
body, of its motion, of the whole complex universe of matter 


1 Treatise on Natural Philosophy, % 207. 

21 offer this illustration for what it is worth, and if any one claim that matter and 
force are not the physicist’s starting point, but rather his ending point, I should be 
willing to admit that they were as often the latter as the former. Indeed, one of the 
authors (Tait) above quoted as pointing out the immediacy of our knowledge of 
matter and force, does not hesitate later to say: ‘* We do not know, and probably are 
incapable of discovering what matter is.’’ But although it is hard to see how both 
notions of matter can live peaceably together in the same mind, yet every student of 
philosophy is familiar with the spectacle of fire and water living on brotherly terms, if 
only there be a little insulating space between them. And so I can readily admit 
that physicists hold a view of matter and force quite contradictory to that which I 
have ascribed to them. It is not less true that they hold this view also. 
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and force is constructed,—that datum for which we seek, can be 
nothing other than the immediately given sense impression. 
From Hume, who would have all the world of our beliefs to be 
founded on the vivid impression of sense,' to Ernst Mach, who 
proclaims the world to be made up of sensations,’ the regressive 
search for what is merely given in experience, has with remark- 
able unanimity on the part of the seekers stopped at sense im- 
pressions, 

From such illustrations as the foregoing, it would seem that sci- 
ence, beside the constructive function first pointed out, is presented 
with quite as real a problem of a destructive kind, and that its ad- 
vance is to be measured quite as much by its regress in the latter 
direction, as by its progress in the former. So far from the given 
element of experience being that about which science need ask 
no questions, so far from it being that which, in answer to a 
question that does arise, may be simply pointed at, it seems to be 
that respecting which we could put the problem of science in an 
exactly inverted form. Not here is it required of science out of 
the ‘ given’ to construct a ‘ world,’ but rather, out of the ‘ world’ 
to construct a ‘given.’ When one has wondered enough at the 
growing remoteness of scientific ‘ constructs,’ one may turn to ad- 
mire the progressive intimacy of scientific ‘ destructs,’ if I may coin 
the term. 

In regard to this Janus-like monstrosity of a problem, I hope 
I may not be accused of having fathered it. If there is an inherent 
paradox in instituting a ‘search’ for that whose characteristic is 
to be ‘given,’ in trying to construct that whose nature is to be 
devoid of construction, it will be understood that the paradox is 
not of our making, but that it arises from the way in which the 
problem has been presented historically. It is an effort to arrive 
at a method which will enable us to remove this appearance of 
contradiction that is embodied in the present paper. 

And now, to this end, we must proceed in our task of carrying to 
its logical limit the @ posterior? method that we have so far pursued 
in our search for the immediate. We have arrived at the point 


1 Treatise, Bk. I, p. 3, Sec. 6, 7. 
2 Analysis of Sensation, Introduction, Sec. 5. 
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at which sensation is proposed as a candidate for the role. In 
order to fix our thought, I propose quite baldly the following 
theses, as anticipating the outcome of our study: (1) that sensa- 
tion does not and cannot stand for an immediate datum of ex- 
perience ; (2) that no other term will stand for it, and that the 
method generally followed never will allow us to attach a mean- 
ing to the ‘ given’ factor of experience. If these be made to ap- 
pear, it will be time to reéxamine our statement of the problem, 
for in that must lie the cause of our embarrassment. 

In support of the first point, it might be sufficient to show that, 
in general, we neither define nor use sensation in a way that is 
consistent with the ideal of immediacy. Or if, perchance, one 
does so define it, one still will not use it so. 

For example, from the days of Hobbes—not to go further back 
—to those of the most recent writers on the subject (¢. g., Mein- 
ong), sensation is constantly defined as a mental state dependent 
upon a physical stimulus and a physiological structure. In ad- 
dition, the so-called properties of sensation (quality, intensity, and 
local sign) are named, defined, and used in a way that implies cer- 
tain relations to the physical world and to the physiological or- 
ganism. Of course, if these psycho-physical and psycho-physi- 
ological relationships form part of the meaning of sensation (and if 
they do not, why should they appear in the definition ?), it is quite 
impossible to know a sensation without possessing and using all 
the complex concepts implied in the recognition of these relation- 
ships. To possess and to know a sensation is, then, far from pos- 
sessing and knowing a simple and immediate datum. 

To be sure, the remark that any one defending the immediacy 
of sensation would here be tempted to make is this: That to pos- 
sess a sensation and to know a sensation ; to have an experience 
that zs a sensation, and to recognize an experience that one has 
to be a sensation, are quite different matters. The sensation itself 
may be simple and immediate, one’s knowledge of it may be com- 
plex and inferential. 

I cannot here display at length the fallacy which I believe to 
underlie the use to which the distinction between what a thing is, 
and what it is known to be, is ordinarily put. Scarcely a product 
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of philosophic thought, from the most transcendent evs rationis 
to the most intimate immediate, but illustrates an abuse of the 
principle. Suffice it to say, that many have pointed out that we 
cannot thus separate the existence of a thing (even though that 
thing be a mental state or ‘ idea’), from the recognition of it. It 
will not do at one time to cry, witha loud voice, ‘ the esse of things 
is their ferczpi,’ and at another to proclaim that a sensation may 
be without deing known, or may be known without being recog- 
nized as a sensation. To use Shadworth Hodgson’s pithy inele- 
gance, ‘a thing zs what it zs £nowzn as,’ and certainly the converse 
is equally true, ‘a thing zsx’¢ what it zs not known as.’ 

There is, of course, a meaning in the distinction between know- 
ing a thing and knowing abouta thing. Every day we use phrases 
which imply such a distinction. The fact was thus and so, we 
say, but was not known to be so. Meaning such a distinction 
certainly has ; but for whom? Evidently, only for one who has 
the broader knowledge, the recognition, in question. Only for 
such a standpoint did a state of affairs exist without being recog- 
nized. But also, for this standpoint, the recognition is not merely 
possible, but is actual. The esse which was not to be fercipi, 
turns out to be one kind of fercipi as distinguished from another. 
Any attempt to escape from the actual recognition upon which 
the meaning of a thing rests, in favor of existence as standing for 
the mere possibility of recognition, will lead us to absurdities of 
which the ‘thing-in-itself’ is the standard example. To call the 
‘thing’ in question an ‘idea’ does not alter the case. It is 
not the ‘thing,’ but the ‘in-itself’ that is the source of danger 
in the phrase. As Bradley has put it : ‘ Mere possibility is impos- 
sible.’ 

In the case in point then, the sensation must be all that con- 
structive product which its definition implies. The attempt to 
regard it as immediate, in the face of its ordinary definition, must 
fail. But I say, further, that if we give up the ordinary meaning 
of sensation, and define the term solely by the condition that it 
shall stand for the simple and immediate datum of experience, we 
cannot long use it consistently with our definition. For if it is to 
remain a term in any vocabulary, it must be a term of social 
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intercourse, by the use of which one may convey to another the 
meaning one intends. I need not point out that in all our scien- 
tific investigations we assume sensations to be communicable, and 
those of different individuals to be comparable. We mean some- 
thing, for example, when we say that certain sensations of the 
color-blind are different from those of the normal subject. In 
order that we may mean something by such a statement, it is 
necessary that our view of sensation does not rob it of its describ- 
able and expressible nature. When, however, we define sensa- 
tion as the immediate datum of experience, we must deny it to 
be one of those products of social experience, the description or 
which is verifiable by all ; different descriptions of which are com- 
parable by all. We make sensation the peculiar and incommuni- 
cable possession of each individual consciousness. 

From the time of Gorgias to the present day, the question has 
been constantly cropping up to our discomfort : What reason can 
we have for supposing the sensations of others to be like (or, in 
certain cases, to be different from) our own? Evidently by our 
descriptive expressions we do not really convey to each other our 
immediate consciousness on the subject. It requires more daring 
than most of us possess, to follow to its logical end Max Miiller’s 
identification of thought and language. As a makeshift we fall 
back on that flimsy analogy hypothesis. We treat sensations in 
other minds as ejects, and frankly admit that the assumption of 
relations of likeness and difference existing between the sensations 
of others and our own sensations, is not subject to verification. 
I would that I had space to raise the question as to whether it 
has any meaning to make such an assumption. Certainly I 
should begin by asking what likeness and difference could sub- 
sist between immediates, and particularly between immediates be- 
longing to worlds that are supposed never to be the common 
property of a single point of view. And if our question were 
answered in the negative, we should be led to relegate the con- 
cept of ‘ ejects’ to the limbo of ‘ rejects’. Meanwhile, I may perhaps 
have said enough to indicate the way in which, if we define sensa- 
tion as an immediate datum, we must proceed to violate our 
definition, so soon as we regard sensations as communicable, as 
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products of a social experience. If, on the other hand, we cling 
to such a definition, and give up our demand for articulateness, 
then, like Cratylus, we can merely wag the finger and hold our 
peace. 

But this remark belongs rather to the discussion of the second 
thesis that I advanced ; viz., that not only is the experience which 
we ordinarily call a sensation no merely immediate datum, but 
that we cannot attach to the term any more recondite meaning 
which will satisfy our demand for an immediate. 

Modern psychologists have not generally failed to see that a 
difficulty is contained in any view of sensation which regards it 
as an immediate datum. They are, for the most part, agreed that 
sensation so viewed could no longer mean a sound, or a color, or 
anything that it has meant, or may now mean in the language of 
common sense. A certain compromise is frequently attempted, 
which consists in stripping sensation of its so-called properties, 
thus forcing it to stand for ‘mere quality.” Helmholtz, for in- 
stance, proposes, in the cause of immediacy, the following cri- 
terion of sensation: ‘ No sensation indubitably present could be 
set aside and destroyed by an act of the understanding ; hence, 
nothing in our sense perceptions is to be recognized as a sensation 
which, by momenta evidently derived from past experience, can 
be corrected in perception and changed into its opposite.”' In 
other words, a sensation pure and simple must involve no judg- 
ment based on past experience, and liable to error, but must be 
immediately known and recognized. One is not surprised when 
one finds that the application of this criterion drives Helmholtz 
to the conclusion, that “ only the qualities of sensation are to be 
regarded as really pure sensation.’ 

This step taken by Helmholtz marks an inevitable stage in the 
progress toward a mere datum. It illustrates the method whose 
historical applications we have been tracing. As soon, that is, as 
a certain term has been found to include judgment or construc- 
tion, its immediacy vanishes. Rejecting the constructive ele- 
ments, the portion remaining on our hands then serves as the 
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findung. It illustrates, too, the continual failure of attempts to 
compromise between the demand for immediacy and the demand 
for describability. Fromthe ‘last seeming’ of Protagoras to the 
‘sense impression’ of Hume, the history of philosophic reflection 
presents one series of attempts to chase the starting point of 
thought inward, and yet to retain an ability to tell what that start- | 
ing point is. The ‘mere quality’ of Helmholtz may, perhaps, | 
stand for the last term of such a series, but it must fail, like its 
predecessors, to meet both demands. 

Our criticism must take the same form in treating of quality, as i 
it did in dealing with the supposedly richer term, sensation. This j 
criticism seems, indeed, perfectly general and capable of being i 
turned against any term that is suggested in this connection ; but | 
to show that it is so does not belong to our present @ posteriori 
plan of procedure. As regards quality, then, we would show i 
that, if it is to stand for a mere datum, it loses first its ordinary 
meaning, then all possible meaning ; whereas if it is to retain mean- i 
ing, it fails to fulfil the conditions of a merely present experience. I 
For, like the more complex term sensation, the term quality of 
sensation stands in ordinary use for a psycho-physical and psycho- 
physiological conception. And while I should hesitate to say, 1 
with Wundt,' that the so-called properties of sensation could not M 
be separated, yet I would be willing to admit that our motive for t 
calling certain differences of sensation ‘ qualitative,’ is to distinguish H 
them from local and intensive differences. So that, ordinarily at it 
least, quality is not a genus of which intensity and local sign are 
species, but all three are rather coordinate species. As such, i 
their differenti are usually stated in psycho-physical terms ; but | 
even where this is not so, they must be mutually dependent for their 
meaning. 

Still, I confess, that it is not uncommon to make quality a 
more generic term than the others mentioned. Thus it is fre- | 
quently claimed that all mental differences are qualitative, all 
physical differences quantitative. I do not know what truth there 
may be in this proposition, regarded as a statement of fact, after 


immediate datum—it alone is the unswetfelhaft-gegenwartige Emp- : 
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one has defined qualitative and quantitative differences. As it 
stands, it has the air of offering itself as a definition of these terms. 
If so, it is evident that one could not hope to distinguish between 
mental and physical differences, until one is able to attach mean- 
ing to the physical and mental worlds, a meaning which, I fancy, 
can lay little claim to immediacy. <A definition of qualitative dif- 
ference in these terms would make quality a highly reflective prod- 
uct, not at all an immediate datum. 

If, as a last alternative, one drop the adjective ‘ mental,’ and 
define qualitative difference as mere difference, even then it is the 
experience of difference which gives rise to the concept of qual- 
ity. A quality could not then be immediate, and if 6ne should 
claim that qualities, including differences among them, might be 
so, it is difficult to see how the manifoldness of such an experi- 
ence could be realized, without comparison with other experi- 
ences, which it in part resembled and from which it in part dif- 
fered. To say, as Bradley does, that qualities and relations can, 
under proper conditions, be present, but not recognized, is in vio- 
lation of his own most cherished principles.' It is exactly that 
divorcement of existence and recognition, an elevation of ‘ mere 
possibility’ into a place of dignity among meaningful concepts, 
which he generally condemns with such force and skill in the 
theories of others. 

But further dwelling on this point would not be helpful. 
Suffice it to say, that in proportion as one abstracts from judg- 
ments and inferences that refer to experiences, possible, but not 
actual, one abstracts from meaning. So that, if one has carried the 
method far enough to retain nothing that is not immediately 
given, one must have succeeded in getting rid of all meaning— 
which, of course, is not the conclusion we wished for. The 
method must in the end make the immediate quite inarticulate— 
hence my introductory allusion to Cratylus. 

Nothing of what has thus far been said in support of the thesis, 
that sensation could not stand for an immediate, however its 
meaning be modified, is new. It is even urged with the greatest 
clearness by those who still insist upon regarding sensation as 
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the given fact of consciousness upon which all constructive 
thought must be based. It merely serves, however, to suggest 
to such a new subtlety in their attitude toward sensation. For, 
having recognized that the very nature of our demand for the 
immediately given must contradict that of our demand for some- 
thing stateable and describable, the next step is to make the im- 
mediate a mere ideal, a limit to the process, that we have here 
followed, of abstraction from inference and construction. And 
this goal, unattainable though it is, may be called a sensation. 

Such a position is the final attainment of modern subtlety. 
The somewhat intangible nature of the conclusion permits it to 
escape the criticisms to which franker, if also grosser, statements 
would fall victims. This vagueness would militate against the 
standpoint, were it not that our ordinary attitude toward con- 
structive thought seemed absolutely to demand some conclusion 
respecting the problem of the datum of experience, while criti- 
cism had claimed simpler attempts as its prey. From these mo- 
tives, perhaps, not a few of our modern psychologists stand on 
this ground. For example, Wundt, after having defined sensa- 
tion as a simple mental element, proceeds to say: ‘‘ The concept 
of sensation, so defined, proceeds merely from the needs of our 
psychological analysis. The simple sensation is never giver 
alone, but is the result of an abstraction.” ! 

More explicitly still, James pictures the outcome of mental 
analysis as an endless process of abstraction. It is, he says, 
“never complete, the analysis of a compound never perfect, be- 
cause we can never approach a compound with the image in our 
mind of any one of its compounds in a perfectly pure form. 
Colors, sounds, smells, are just as much entangled with other 

! Grundsiige, Vol. 1, p. 481. In this, and in the following illustration, it might 
be claimed that the search for a simple element of consciousness, and that for an im- 
mediate datum of thought, were not identical. The former object of search might be 
an abstraction, while the latter could not be so without contradiction. But, although 
the form given to the problem may influence the associations connected with it (as 
when Wundt compares the psychologist’s need of elements with the chemist’s demand 
for atoms), yet in the end they both present the same characteristic attempt to elimi- 
nate construction. With both authors cited (as with Hume), the sensation generally 


plays the role of an immediate datum, although here it seems the most remote abstrac- 
tion. 
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matter as are more formal elements of experience, such as exten- 
sion, intensity, effort, pleasure, difference, likeness, harmony, bad- 
ness, strength, and even consciousness itself. All are embedded 
in one world. But, by the fluctuations and permutations of 
which we have spoken, we come to form a pretty good notion 
of the direction in which each element differs from the rest, and so 
we frame the notion of it as a ¢erminus, and continue to mean it 
as an individual thing. . . At the bottom the process is one of 
conception, and is everywhere, even in the sphere of simple sen- 
sible qualities, the same as that by which we are usually under- 
stood to attain to the notions of abstract goodness, perfect felicity, 
absolute power and the like, the direct perception of the differ- 
ence between compounds and the imaginary prolongation of the 
direction of the difference to an ideal terminus, the notion of 
which we fix and keep as one of our permanent subjects of dis- 
course.” 

I do not know of any other attempt to set forth the method by 
which we arrive at that most puzzling conception, ‘an element of 
consciousness,’ that so gets at the nerve of the problem as does 
this one. And yet it is a complete change of attitude, if we com- 
pare it with the statements of a Hobbes, Condillac, or Hume, 
The sense impression, so far from being our datum, has become 
an ideal terminus of abstraction. We should change our old formula 
to read, wthil est in sensu quod non fuerit in intellectu. The 
position that seemed most natural at first, seems most untenable 
in the end. And yet the immediacy of sensation is no chance 
guess. Every one must at one time or another have thought it un- 
questionable that the most indubitable of all his possessions were 
his present sensations. Yes, Professor James himself, although 
he here seems to regard a complex and highly reflective world 
as the starting point of analysis, and therefore as the immediate 
datum, does not always hold this view. It is one of his most 
fundamental habits of thought that the starting point of all mental 
construction is, as immediately given, perfectly simple. Thus we 
find him saying “‘ there is no manifold of coexisting tdeas ; the no- 
tion of such a thing is a chimera. Whatever things are thought 

1 Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 508. 
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in relation are thought from the outset in a unity, in a single pulse 
of subjectivity, a single psychosis, feeling or state of mind.’” 
These two attitudes may not be ultimately contradictory, but, re- 
specting the simple clement of consciousness, they assert exactly 
opposite things, and they present the task of reconciliation in no 
equivocal form. 

Sensation, in the series of changes through which we have fol- 
lowed it in the course of our search for a datum, has at last come 
to stand for little more than the name of a problem. It no 
longer answers, but merely expresses, our demand for an imme- 
diate datum of experience. It gives, so to speak, the sanction of 
its name to a demand which it admits must remain eternally un- 
satisfied. Now it is perhaps a matter of taste whether we shall, 
with Wundt, rob the term sensation of its common and useful 
meaning, to impose upon it a function that no term can perform 
with credit : that, namely, of standing for a mere abstraction. It 
is safe to say that no one, least of all Wundt, long continues to 
use the term in this, to say the least, highly technical sense. 

But it is no longer a matter of taste as to whether we ought to 
apply any name to, or retain any such concept as a datum of con- 
structive thought, which not only is not given, but can never be 
found after the most vigorous search. When we recognize that 
sensation is only one of many terms that have stood for the im- 
mediate datum—among which are to be mentioned the sensible 
world of Plato, of Indian philosophy, and of mediaeval asceticism ; 
the human, the individual world, or the ‘last seeming ’ of Prota- 
goras, the solipsistic world of Gorgias, the present happiness of 
the Cyrenaics, the ego of Descartes, the Lmpfindung, Eindruck, 
Vorstellung, Gegenstand of Kant, the vivid sense impressions 
of Hume, the colors, sounds, odors, etc., of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Condillac, the mere quality of Helmholtz—when, I say, we recog- 
nize that anything may be taken as immediately given under the 
influence of a proper contrast (usually an historical accident), we 
begin to ask whether to a series of this kind there should or 
could be a limit—even an ‘ ideal limit.’ We wonder whether the 
concept of the datum of science is not a purely relative one, aris- 


1 Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 278. 
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ing from the contrast of the more constructive to the less con- 
structive terms of our thought, whether the pure immediate is not 
a vain idol, erected to satisfy a demand that ought not to exist, 
and failing of satisfaction decause it ought not to exist: the de- 
mand, namely for a starting point of our thought. 

If we answer this question in the affirmative, we should, once 
for all, banish from our thought the concept of a mere datum ; and, 
what is of practical interest to the psychologist, we should cease 
to prostitute our useful term ‘ sensation ’ to the function of standing 
for an unattainable, and, to all appearances, unnecessary, abstrac- 
tion. If not, we are faced with the paradox that the starting 
point of science, the ‘ given’ out of which it is to construct its 
world, the indubitably present as opposed to the inferred, that 
this starting point has become—what ? An unattainable ideal! 
Surely no better illustration could be given of that spectacle of 
our thinking that Hegel quaintly calls ‘die verkehrte Welt.’ 

We have now followed sensation through its various attempts 
to play the role of animmediate datum. Although sensation has 
perhaps been more seriously considered as a satisfactory solution 
of the problem than has any other term, yet, if we are right, it 
is more or less accidental as to which of the many terms that 
have laid claim to immediacy, one selects as one’s point of attack. 
I may yet be regarded as responsible for the proof of the second 
thesis offered at the outset of the discussion, viz.: that no other 
term could succeed better in this role than could sensation. And 
this I shall offer immediately. But I think it will already have 
become clear that the a fostertort method we have so far pursued, 
could be turned with equal effect against any other proposed im- 
mediate datum. 

And now how can we be sure a friort that a mere datum can 
never be found? Evidently we can be so only in case the con- 
cept prove self-contradictory. And this seems, indeed, to be the 
case ; for to find a thing is to describe or to define it; but an im- 
mediate is, by the very conditions that it must fulfil to be such, 
indescribable and undefinable. This might be made to appear in 
many ways, but all of them would seem to depend upon one 
principle, namely : that description can be effected only by the 
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use of universals ; the thing described must be regarded as a 
type ; but to be a type is to be one of an indefinite number of 
possible similar individuals forming a class ; hence, to regard a 
thing as a type requires the possibility of passing in thought be- 
yond what is given ; and this is inconsistent with immediacy. Im- 
plied in this relation of likeness which is essential to description, 
is also the relation of difference. In the old Aristotelian phrase, 
the differentia is just as important to description as is the prox- 
imate genus. From this point of view again, relationship to that 
which is not given is essential to description of any ‘given’ 
thing. Hence, so long as we regard that thing as describable, it 
is not ‘merely’ given. 

When we remember that the universality in question is not 
merely that existing between different ‘ objects of a class,’ but 
also that existing between aspects of the ‘same thing’ from dif- 
ferent points of view (which includes the condition of communi- 
cability), and that usually the relationships implied by our com- 
mon terms are of an exceedingly complex order, it will be seen 
that the a posteriori discussion, through which we have just passed, 
is but a series of applications of the @ prior? principle now laid down. 

All this is so evident that it might appear surprising that any- 
one should attempt to advance any definable term as standing for 
the immediate datum of thought. And, inevitably, one who does 
so is driven through various stages of changing the meaning of 
such a term, until it sinks into mere inanity. It is just this that 
drives one to the position of regarding the datum as a mere 
ideal. But, if the datum is a mere ideal, what is the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it? It is this question that drives one back again 
to seek for a starting point that is solid and stateable. Apparently 
one is in the position of saying that we cannot start until we have 
already proceeded, we cannot proceed until we have started. 

I accompanied the statement of the thesis that introduced the 
search for the immediately given element of experience, with the 
remark that, if we failed to find the starting point which our ordi- 
nary view of the nature of thought seemed to demand, we must 
proceed toa new statement of our problem ; 7. ¢., to obtain a new 
view of the function of that body of observation and reflection 
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which, in its systematized form, we call science. Such a restate- 
ment I am by no means prepared to make in full. The most 
that I can hope to do is to offer a suggestion, trivial enough, it 
may be, but which seems to meet some of the conditions with 
which we are presented. 

We started out with the view that the function of science was 
constructive. In order that such construction might proceed, it 
seemed necessary that we should have some absolute starting 
point, a mere datum, or mere data. When, however, we took 
any chance product of this constructive process, and tried to find 
that from which it could have started, by getting rid of all factors 
depending on inference or judgment, it seemed to be clear, not 
only that actually we could not find such, but that theoretically 
we ought not to expect to find such, 

Now the thought naturally presents itself that our trouble lies 
in a failure to state the problem of science in terms that will en- 
able us to distinguish between the kind of starting point that our 
thought must have, and the ultimate data for construction to 
which we neither must nor can attain. And I do not know but 
that the difficulty is removed to some extent, if we hold that the 
function of science is neither constructive, as we first thought it 
to be, nor destructive, as the attempt fully to express this con- 
structive aspect forced us to be, but rather reconstructive. Only 
as such, must it have an absolute starting point, and that starting 
point is the one which the history of thought indicates to us : the 
whole common sense world in which we find ourselves when we 
begin to ‘reflect... When we become scientific, our problem is to 
reconstruct such a world, a process that involves both analysis 
and synthesis. With respect to any given stage of the process 
of reconstruction, the basis, a group of facts, is indeed said to be 
‘given ;’ but is given for the construction in question, and by 
the point of view from which the reconstruction is attempted. 
As elsewhere stated, they are ‘taken’ as a starting point, and are 
just as essentially a resu/t of analysis, as they are the assumptions 


of synthesis." 


1 It will of course be said that no amount of emphasis laid upon the part played by 
the point of view in all questions of scientific reflection can help us to escape from the 
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From the standpoint here occupied, it is no longer surprising 
that history should present us with so varied a list of proposed 
‘jmmediates.’ Each was generated under the influence of an at- 
tempt to construct something out of it. The ‘world of sense’ 
was simply ‘the world’ of common-sense, until Plato tried to 
construct out of it his world of Ideas. And that he should have 
attempted such a construction, was simply an effort to reconstruct 
the world of common-sense so that it should be intelligible and 
devoid of the contradictions which reflection discovered in it. So 
in Kant, the Auschauung, the Gegenstand, the Empfindung, in 
turn play the part of das Gegebene, according to the aspect of 
Erfahrung that he is trying to reconstruct. Again, it is owing to 
a failure to recognize the essentially double nature of reconstruc- 
tive thought that we, all of us, like Janus, now emphasize the 
simplicity of the immediate experience, and the complexity which 
reflection develops in it (or out of it), while anon we insist upon 
the complexity of the world with which we start, and the highly 
reflective or constructive nature of such a simple element of that 
world as we may struggle to attain. Finally, I am reminded of 
the striking passage with which Hegel introduces the Lehre vom 
Seyn. “Only in modern times has it been recognized, that there 
element of necessity, of ‘ brute fact,’ contained in scientific observation. The heavens 
may ‘* reflect the glory of Kepler and Newton,”’ but that there should be a heavens in 
which, ¢. g., the laws of planetary motion are determined by a force of gravitation 
acting inversely as the square, rather than as the zth power of the distance, is a fact 
which the ‘ creative genius’ of science cannot claim as its own contribution. Every- 
body feels that the historical attempts to construct or to deduce the ‘ matter’ as well as 
the ‘form’ of experience have failed. 

As to this necessity contained in experience, the present writer would be no less 
puzzled than others clearly to express it. But that need not prevent him from point- 
ing out the inadequacy of other attempts to do so. And the most frequent, because 
the most natural, of these is to try to give it some concrete embodiment, to represent 
it once for all in a group of mere facts. Having thus discharged our duty toward ne- 
cessity, we can then go on to ‘arrange’ these facts as it seems good to us; according 
to some law of ‘ economy of thought,’ or what not. From what has been said in the 
course of the present discussion, it ought to appear that this attitude toward the fac- 
tual aspect of experience is a makeshift. In trying to find these primitive facts, one 
sets oneself a contradictory task; in not trying to find them, one gives up the problem. 

To maintain that the data of thought are given only for one attempting a certain 
reconstruction or description of our world, is not to reduce such a world to a system 


of postulates. It merely leaves for separate consideration the question : Why is it just 
this world that we are forced to describe ? 
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is a certain difficulty in finding a starting point in philosophy, 
and the reason for this difficulty, together with the possibility of 
renewing it, has been variously set forth. The starting point of 
philosophy must be either mediate or immediate, and it is easy to 
show, that it can be neither the one nor the other: and so the 
one and the other way of beginning, find their refutation.” ! 
The reader may judge how far the present standpoint expresses 
and removes this difficulty. 
Our positive conclusion then is this: That we should find it 

. necessary to institute a search for that which is given to start 
I with, is a stateable condition of affairs only in case we can dis- 
) tinguish between the sense in which our search must start, and > 
that in which a starting point is its goal. And this possibility 
seems to be represented by considering the function of science to 
be reconstructive. The starting point for reconstruction we must 
indeed have ; but it is no simple datum for construction. A com- 
paratively simple datum for construction we must indeed take, 
but it is not the starting point, it is rather one assumed ending 
point for our scientific labor. An absolutely simple and _ ulti- 
mate datum we neither must nor can have. Our search for it is 
a search for that which, if found, would put an end to our scien- 
tific progress in the direction of pushing our reconstruction fur- 
ther. 

_ The experienced reader will doubtless be able himself to supply ss 
the varied illustration of which the preceding discussion is cap- 
able. I must bring it to an end witha bald summary of its 
principal stages. Our ordinary insistence upon the ‘ construc- 
tive’ aspect of scientific thought furnished the starting point for ’ 
| the inquiries presented. Construction, as standing for the body 
of inferences by which science is conceived to erect, on the basis 

of given facts, a complex world, seems to require as its starting 
‘point some immediate datum. It usually is assumed that we e 
have the right to ask: What are these ‘ hard facts,’ given in ex- 
perience, from which construction is to proceed ? Assuming that 

there is meaning in this search for our data, the task of finding 

them has proved difficult, or even impossible of accomplishment. 


1 Logik, p. 55. 
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Comparing this ‘destructive’ with the fore-mentioned ‘construc- 
tive’ function of science, we seem to find ourselves involved in a 
double paradox. To state the problem for constructive thinking 
would seem to require certainty respecting that which is given as 
a basis for inference. Yet it is claimed (1) that we can, or even 
must, occupy the attitude of seekers for that which ex hypothest is 
given to begin with ; and (2) that, although our search must have 
a real object, it is difficult, or even impossible, to discover it. 

Without questioning the right of search, we proceeded to show 
that the ordinary method of search must be fruitless. This 
method was said to involve an effort to abstract, from any term 
of our thought, all elements that could be shown to depend on 
inference, and to regard what then remained as merely given. 
Sensation has very generally been taken to be this given element. 
But (1) it was at once evident that the ordinary meaning of sensa- 
tion is incompatible with the ideal of immediacy. And (2) at- 
tempts to narrow the meaning of the term do not succeed in re- 
moving constructive elements so long as any meaning is retained. 
So that (3) the outcome of the method must be to regard sensa- 
tion as a limit, unattainable save as an abstracticn. But here, 
besides having emptied a useful term of its content, we have only 
emphasized the paradox of regarding the immediately given ele- 
ment of experience as a quite unattainable product of abstraction. 
Nor (4) can we escape these difficulties by substituting for sensa- 
tion any other of the numerous terms that have been advanced 
as standing for the immediate ; the method of criticism is perfectly 
general. 

The reason that the a fosteriort search for an immediate fails 
was shown to be the a@ prior? impossibility that it should succeed : 
the inherent contradiction between the lack of universality that is 
the chief characteristic of immediacy, and the essential univer- 
sality of description. But no amount of insistence on this con- 
tradiction can satisfy our demand for an immediate of the kind 
sought ; this demand springs from our whole attitude toward the 
function of scientific thought; the only satisfaction that the de- 
mand can have is the realization that, in the ordinary form at 
least, it ought not to exist. It was then pointed out that the real 
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paradox did not lie in the failure to find the immediate, but in the 
attempt to search for it. It was suggested that our reasons for 
such an undertaking rested on a misconception of the problem of 
scientific thought. Constructive and destructive this may be, in 
its different aspects ; but the entire nature of such thought is to 
be reconstructive. In the only sense in which reflective thinking 
can be said to have a starting point which is not an object of 
search, its starting point is the common sense world of the naive 
consciousness. Asa result of reconstruction, this world appears 
a construct, but the assumed data on which the construction pro- 
ceeds are themselves products of thought. In being immediate, 
they are, at the same time, reflective. Further, a condition of 
scientific progress is that no such data should be ultimate. Those 
that are taken as a basis of construction are assumed from a point 
of view, which is frequently an historical accident. The assump- 
tion that an absolute datum must exist has its origin in a confusion 
between the beginning of reflection (an historical fact), and a 
datum for construction (a result of reflective analysis). It has 

its logical end in ‘ mere abstractions.’ 

EpoGar A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE GOOD. 


APPINESS and perfection may, I think, fairly be taken as 
the watchwords of the two opposing camps in modern 
ethical discussion. Into the one term or the other can be com- 
pressed the essential thought of almost every one who has at- 
tempted to define the moral ideal. This statement will hold at 
least for all teleological theories. A purely formal system will 
necessarily reject both ideals. Thus Kant repudiates, along with 
the ‘empirical principle’ of happiness, the ‘ rational principle’ of 
perfection.' But Kant, it should be remembered, has given us 
no proper treatment of the Good as end. As he himself puts it, 
the end “is conceived only negatively,” and ‘not as an end to 
be effected.’* His entire discussion falls under the concepts of 
duty, virtue, moral law, and freedom. 

On the one side are those who, with Mill, Sidgwick, Gizycki, 
and many of the evolutionistic school, find the ultimate Good 
solely in certain affective states, or modes of sensibility. That 
the view of these writers is more truthfully and impartially ex- 
pressed by the term happiness than by any other single word, 
appears not only from their emphasis upon the higher forms of 
feeling, but also from the attempt to substitute for happiness 
either hedonism or pleasure. Although often employed, and 
sometimes even accepted by representatives of the theory, ‘ he- 
donism’ can never be sufficiently separated from its almost con- 
stant Greek connotation of sensuous pleasure, to do full justice 
to the ethical view in question.* For a similar reason ‘ pleasure,’ 
in its current use, is also unfitted for such service. 

On the other hand, those who oppose this interpretation of the 
Good as false or inadequate, and insist upon a more rationalistic 
or idealistic view, can all be said to find the ethical end in the per- 
fection of the individual or of society. Self-realization, or any 


Grundlegung cur Metaph. der Sitten ( Abbott's trans. ), p. 60. 
/bid., p. 56. 
3 Cf. the Latin voluptas, by which the Roman writers translated 
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similar term which individual writers may prefer, does not ap- 
pear to be misrepresented in any essential point by perfection, 
which implies the harmonious activity and development of all 
the powers of the self, with due emphasis upon those which are 
distinctive of human nature. 

One reflection naturally arises in view of the simple fact that 
these two opposing theories have permanently held a place in 
ethical science. Is there not, prima facie, a strong presumption 
that each contains important elements of truth? Otherwise 
would not criticism, working with free hand, have overthrown 
the one or the other in the course of centuries? Vitality is not, 
to be sure, always a safe criterion of worth. And yet whenever 
two opposing views have both attracted to their support, through 
successive centuries, equally able and disinterested thinkers, it is 
at least highly probable that neither one possesses a monopoly 
of the truth. Thus in the controversies between spiritualism and 
materialism, rationalism and empiricism, necessity and freedom, 
individualism and socialism, not to mention others, one would be 
inclined to assert that each side has represented a permanent ele- 
ment of truth, though not always that precise measure of truth 
which its whilom defenders have supposed. But in the case of 


' the ethical theories in question, it is easy to see that they have 


moved, not in parallel but in slowly converging lines, and that 
they show a tendency to approach still more closely.' It is diffi- 
cult to find a writer of the present day, who, however much he 
may criticise happiness as the ethical end, does not admit its im- 
portance, and attempt to give it some sort of recognition. This 
attempt is often exceedingly lame, and happiness is disposed of 
as a kind of éxeganopsvov of the moral life—a Pegletterschet- 
nung which has no organic place in the theory.* On the other 
hand, it is easy to see that hedonism, in its historical development, 


'Such a mediating theory as Professor James Seth's ‘ Eudemonism’ is highly 
significant of this tendency. 

? For illustrations, one may point to the treatment of happiness in such standard 
works as those of Mackenzie and Paulsen. Professor Paulsen, after frankly acknowl- 
edging that all distinctions of value are ultimately grounded in feelings of pleasure 
(System der Ethik, Vol. 1, p. 229), develops his ‘ Energism’ without further ref- 
erence to this fact. 
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has been forced more and more to recognize the truth in the 
position of its opponents. Early Greek hedonism is separated 
by a wide gulf from any modern forms of the theory. 

What then, we are led to inquire, is the truth in each of these 
theories? And can the two views be so organically related that 
each may have a well-defined place in the concept of the Good ? 
An attempt thus to relate them implies that the concept is in a 
sense dual ; that, at least, it has two distinct aspects, or poles, 
each of which must be taken into account in its exposition. 

In a previous article,’ I presented what seems to me to be the 
permanent and essential truth of the happiness theory. It was 
there shown that the term Good is quite meaningless apart from 
those affective states, or sensibility modes, in which all objects of 
thought, and all contents of experience, are ultimately registered 
and evaluated ; and that, out of relation to such states, or modes, 
the objects of thought and the contents of experience would be 
utterly indifferent. To attempt, therefore, to define the Good and 
leave out of account an element which, if completely eliminated, 
would leave the term absolutely meaningless, is a procedure 
which quite puts to blush the proverbial rendering of ‘ Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out.’ Nor can one content oneself with the 
belated admission that happiness is important and must have its 
due place, while the ethical end is expounded without giving it 
? any intelligible position whatever. 

But equally fatal, I hold, to a true and faithful interpretation 
of the concept of the Good, is its limitation to this affective, 
evaluative principle. The Good is objective as well as subjective; 

‘ it has its active and constitutive, as well as its passive and evalu- 
ative side ; it possesses an ideational, as well as an affective con- 
tent. To limit the application of the term either to the one side or 
to the other, is to put asunder what nature has joined together— 
so indissolubly are the two wedded. The analogy of knowledge 
is here suggestive. Knowledge is not merely a subjective psycho- 
logical process ; but, as knowledge of things, it stands in relation 
to an objective order, upon which it is dependent, and without the 
guaranty of which the psychological process may become mere 


1 The Evaluation of Life,’? PH1LosopHIcAL REVIEW, July, 1898. 
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subjective illusion. So with the Good: it too must be objectively 
grounded, for, like knowledge, it arises in a world-order upon 
which it is dependent. 

The necessity of an objective principle, or norm, is further sug- 
gested by the fact that one is totally unable to produce directly 
any desired sensibility mode. By an act of will, one can not in- 
augurate immediately a feeling of satisfaction of any kind what- 
ever. Such a feeling is always dependent upon, or an element 
in, the activities of the self. And one must, therefore, frankly 
admit, that, to state the fact that all experience has this affec- 
tive and evaluative aspect, is really to convey very little informa- 
tion of a practical kind. One is still quite in the dark as to how 
the good life is constituted. It is not, of course, the task of 
ethical science to lay down the particular rules of conduct ; but it 
must so state the end of conduct as to offer a principle under 
which all the particular rules, and even the specific acts of life, 
will fall. And the happiness theory is found wanting, when 
one makes the legitimate demand for such a principle for 
practical guidance. If, therefore, the happiness principle has 
seemed to possess a kind of advantage in the speculative field, 
by virtue of its unity and apparent definiteness, when compared 
with such ideals as perfection or self-realization, which are con- 
fessedly somewhat vague statements of what the self should do 
or should become, yet these latter, despite this acknowledged 
vagueness, are the better practical norms. Their comparative 
value as practical principles may be illustrated in the limited 
sphere of the physical life. As between the two precepts, (1) 
Seek the greatest physical satisfaction, and (2) Seek the highest 
physical development, the physiologist will not hesitate which to 
recommend as an end for practical guidance. At the same time, 
he will have no doubt that, other things being equal, the satisfac- 
tion of a purely physical nature which one can enjoy will de- 
pend upon, and keep even pace with, the perfection of the bodily 
organism. It is not merely that the clamant demands of certain 
appetites which press for immediate satisfaction, destroy the 
true perspective of the life of feeling, and thus cause one to put 
in hazard the greater and more enduring joys of life, or even to 
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barter them irrevocably for transient pleasures. It is quite as if 
much the fact that knowledge, to be practical and usable for 
human ends, must show how the really valuable and lasting 
affective states are objectively grounded, what are their springs 
and sources in human action. (1 
Here belongs also the so-called ‘paradox of hedonism,’ | 
namely, that happiness must not be sought directly, or, as it has 
been expressed, that ‘to get happiness you must forget it.’ Now 
all that this mooted paradox means, when critically examined, is ; 
that happiness must be sought through the appropriate objective 
sources and channels, and with the same absorption of interest in a 
the means, with which any practical end is sought. Indeed, it needs | 


; to be insisted that it is a paradox which holds equally through- 
out the whole*range of man’s practical aims, and that not only 1 
happiness, but also all other ends which men pursue, must, in like { 
¥ 


manner, be forgotten in order to be attained. Thus, the ionor 
and respect of one’s fellow-men, wealth, and even spiritual per- f 
fection, must be lost sight of in a very real sense, if they are to t 
be secured in large measure. Honor and respect can be won ' 
only when one forgets all about winning them, and is completely ' 
absorbed in those activities in which are developed and displayed 
the qualities to which alone men respond with these sentiments. 
Wealth, too, is found equally coy to immediate approaches. : 
¢ Who by allowing his thought to dwell upon the golden pile has 
ever become possessed of it? Who, rather, has won wealth who 
has not forgotten the end, and lost himself in those commercial 
and business activities which are the appointed means of financial 
success? The miserly instinct is fatal to large achievement in 
this field. Even spiritual perfection is no exception to the para- 
dox. ‘Who by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature ?’ 
The cubit of growth is only added to character in the current of 
the world’s activities, in self-forgetful and altruistic endeavor. 


** Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt.’’ 


In fine, it is seen that, out of all these paradoxes of our prac- 
tical life, the ‘ paradox of hedonism’ has been chosen as scape- 
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goat and sent forth into the wilderness of polemics, burdened 
; with the sins of all the others. Those who are still disturbed by it 
i will do well to study the conduct of some well-trained child of é 
| ten or twelve years. Such a child has already learned that, if 
happiness is to be had when the ordinary sources of satisfaction | 

| 


| fail, as on a rainy day, or when subject to unpleasant moods, one 
i can find it only by losing oneself in some absorbing pursuit, or 
| by seeking to promote the happiness of the other members of | 
the household. The child that has been wisely trained seeks | 
happiness under these conditions, and gets it, the ‘hedonistic 
paradox’ notwithstanding. 
This explanation was due to a much-abused ‘paradox.’ But 
the permanent truth which it contains is seen to be precisely that 
upon which I have been insisting—the necessity of an objective 
grounding of the Good, of taking into account its active, consti- 
tutive side. It may be justly urged, I think, that the question at 
f issue is largely one of terminology. Shall the Good, as ethical 
end, be limited to the subjective, affective, evaluative aspect of 
experience, or shall it also include the objective, ideational, consti- 
4 tutive aspect? My contention is that it should include both, 
and that both classes of facts covered by the above terms fall 
under the single notion. 
It has already been suggested that all affective states arise in 
strict dependence upon the functions of the organism concerned. b 
But it is possible to go a step further, and to correlate the degree 
of satisfaction experienced in such states with the perfection of 
the activity, so that perfection becomes the objective norm of 
conduct, and the constitutive principle of the Good. Happiness 
| and perfection (of activity), thus brought into direct and organic 
| relation, appear as the two sides of the shield, or as the two 
hemispheres which round out the concept. 

The physical or sensuous feelings of pleasure and _ satisfaction 
are obviously dependent upon the functioning of healthy organs, 
or of a healthy organism. Here one is on tolerably firm scien- 
tific ground in affirming that, in the long run, physical satisfac- 
tion is proportionate, ceteris paribus, to the perfection of the 
bodily organs. It is also to be noted that progress towards per- 
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fection involves an increase in the range, as well as in the degree, 
of activity. Certain low forms of animal life, like the amoeba, 
are mere masses of living matter with no differentiation of special 
organs at all. Such processes as digestion are processes of the 
whole mass ; nourishment is absorbed by one part as readily as 
by another. The possible activities of such an organism are 
most narrowly limited, and there is a corresponding limitation of 
the capacity for feeling. Ascending in the scale of animal life, 
one finds an increasing differentiation and specialization of func- 
tion, rendering the organism capable, through this ‘ physiological 
division of labor,’ of a wider range of activity, a more varied diet, 
and a greater choice of environment. Through the high degree 
of specialization of his nervous system, man possesses an advan- 
tage over the lower animals in all these respects. He is not only 
capable of adapting himself to very different environments, but, 
to a large extent, constructs his own environment out of the raw 
materials which nature supplies. His food is varied to a degree 
without parallel among the lower animals, and he has become 
master of so many means of locomotion as almost to transcend 
the limits of space and time. As the perfection of life, measured 
by the capacity for varied and complex functions, increases, the 
susceptibility to weal or woe also increases. From the point of 
view of capacity for merely physical enjoyment and physical suf- 
fering, man is at the apex of the animal kingdom. 

The idea of perfection involves, further, the development of those 
powers and the exercise of those functions which are peculiar to 
the species in question. Here Aristotle’s analysis has not been 
superseded. Every type of being has its distinctive function. 
That of man cannot be found either in the life of vegetation and 
growth, or in that of sensuous appetite, both of which man shares 
with lower forms of life. His distinctive function, and con- 
sequently his distinctive excellence, must lie in his rational 
nature. Here is found the proper, truly human perfection and 
happiness.'. He who accepts anything less takes the brute’s 
portion, not the man’s. And is it not possible to correlate per- 
fection of activity and happiness in the spiritual as well as in the 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. 1, ch. vi. 
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physical sphere? So far as experience goes, thought seems to 
be satisfying and delightful in proportion as it is successful in 
reaching its goal, solving its problem, and gaining its longed-for 
insight. To be sure, we recognize that, as far as present and 
personal satisfaction is concerned, the visionary or mistaken 
thinker may experience as much as he who thinks truly. But we 
always mentally reserve—and rightly—for such an one the pain 
of disillusionment, and the hard clash with the facts of the actual 
order ; and for the other, also, the ill effects of his wrong-headed 
views. 

The law of development which states that an increased range of 
activities is accompanied by increased satisfaction of feeling, holds 
good in the spiritual as in the physical order. Compare the satis- 
faction open to the mind which has many and varied resources, with 
that of the mind which is limited to a narrow range of ideas—the 
satisfaction of the man who is interested in art, in science and litera- 
ture, in history and philosophy, with that of the uncultured man, 
or even of a narrow specialist who has but one interest. The 
person whose interests are confined to a single field is capable of 
a full intellectual life, and so of intellectual enjoyment, in only 
one environment ; while the person of wide interests is at home in 
almost any environment. For such an one all nature teems with 
possibilities of satisfaction. The world is his home, and he can 
live intellectually in any climate. And just as it is the function 
of certain of the higher animals, and of men most of all, to create 
in part their environment, so the most perfect type of mind is 
that which is not only at home anywhere in the kingdom of 
nature, but which also by its own productive power creates its 
intellectual environment, and thus is able to dwell in a world of 
truth and beauty of its own construction. Such a mind, even if 
shut out from the intellectual satisfaction which the outer world 
offers, is yet ever in the presence of fair forms and beauteous 
prospects, which yield unfailing solace. This is the meaning of 
Aristotle’s ideal life of theoretic and contemplative activity, which 
for him was both the most perfect and the happiest. ‘ Feeling 
becomes enlarged, spread out, as well as deepened and consoli- 
dated, by the development of representation, imagination, and 
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thought. The growth of ideation is thus a necessary condition 

of all the richer, more varied emotive experience.” ' 

} But this view of the relation and correspondence of perfection 
and happiness assumes, it will be urged, an agreement which 
cannot be proved by the facts of human experience, but is even 
contradicted by certain of those facts. Especially if happiness 
be admitted as psychologically equal to pleasurable feeling, it will 
be said that the greatest guantum of such feeling may, for aught 
we know, be found in the lower, the sensuous sphere. While 
the demands of the ideal of perfection point clearly to the devel- 
opment and exercise of the spiritual nature, may not the claims 
of happiness lead one in the opposite direction? Thus a real 

¥ dualism, it will be said, makes its appearance. The two princi- 

| ples which have been presented, instead of being both alike the 
dictates of one master, the Good, prove to be the commands of 
two; and he who would be guided by both may well be re- 
buked by that old but none-the-less valid utterance, ‘‘ No man 
can serve two masters.”’ In answer to this objection, it must, 
first of all, be admitted that it is impossible to give an exact or 
scientific demonstration of the thesis that these two factors of the 
good life will always completely coincide. Their ultimate and 
complete coincidence is certainly matter of faith—faith that 

the world-order is, in its deepest nature, rational and moral. I 

do not see any other ground on which one can escape the possi- 

bility of an awful breach between duty and personal interest. 
But if hope of a complete demonstration must be abandoned, 

I am not so hopeless of the case if one attempt the more modest 

task of seeking only to present considerations which, failing of 

strict proof, yet satisfy the judgment. Such is the nature, it 
should be observed, of the evidence with which we are com- 
pelled to content ourselves upon all the deeper and more weighty 
concerns of life. We cannot get mathematical, or even strictly 

) logical proof in any of the practical affairs which stand closest 

to our interests. But if there is satisfactory evidence concerning 


"Sully, Zhe Human Mind, Vol. 11, p. 81. Cf also p. 13: ‘* Our life of feeling 
is conditioned to a larger and larger extent as we develop by processes of internal 
representation, (recollection, imagination 
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any such matter, I believe there is evidence that, even quantita- 
tively, the pleasurable feelings which attend elevated thoughts, 
pure affections, and ideal and altruistic aims, are greater than 
those found in the sensuous sphere. If no @ prior? demonstration 
can be given, the empirical and historical evidence is, I think, 
far stronger than is commonly admitted. Indeed it seems, to 
use guast theological language, as if the Devil himself must have 
been astounded at the readiness with which the moralists have 
been inclined to give up the case. The greater intensity which 
is sometimes claimed for the sensuous pleasures is far more than 
counterbalanced by their brevity, to say nothing of the pains 
which often precede and follow them. It is surely a weighty 
fact that out of the whole army of competent witnesses—and by 
competent, I simply mean those who have had adequate experience 
of both kinds of pleasures—scarcely a single one can be found 
who does not give unequivocal testimony to the brevity and pet- 
tiness of the lower as compared with the higher pleasures, gua 
pleasures, and without regard to other aspects of the case. This 
statement, of course, assumes that the psychological attempt to 
differentiate happiness from pleasurable feeling, is not justified ; 
and that if happiness is defined, not as the ‘ sum of pleasures,’ but 
as their ‘harmony,’ this definition can only mean that there are 
pleasures of harmony ; ¢. ¢., that the feeling of the harmonious 
activity of all the powers of the self is psychologically a feeling of 
pleasure. But this is a question for the psychologists to decide. 
All that I am concerned in maintaining is that, whatever the 
verdict of the psychologists, a person need have no hesitation in 
saying to any one who chooses the brute’s portion of satisfac- 
tion instead of the man’s, that he is taking the smaller portion. 
The sacrifice of the immediate impulses and desires is not an 
ultimate or absolute sacrifice. It is ‘dying to live.’ And the 
renewed life which follows such a death is a fuller, richer, and 
more abundant life of feeling as well as of ideation. From this 
point of view, idealistic and altruistic aims are abundantly vindi- 
cated. They tend more completely than anything else to lift 
the individual out of the narrow circle of private interests which 
foster both anxiety and exnui, to free him from those petty jeal- 
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ousies and selfish pains which so sorely distress mankind, and to 
place him where all his powers will be challenged to the most 
perfect development. With a devotion and self-abandonment 
akin to the spirit of the deeply religious nature, the ethical 
idealist may live so constantly in the presence of these aims that 
he receives from them a joy unequalled by any other. In devo- 
tion to duty he experiences the truth of Wordworth’s lines :— 
“Stern lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 


Nor is there anything so fair, 
As is the smile upon thy face.’’ 


Yet all of these ideal aims which are pursued can be shown to 
be reducible, in the last analysis, to ideals of happiness and per- 
fection. The Good, as ethical end, or ideal, finds its consumma- 
tion in a blessed and perfected humanity. 

The question of the motivation of conduct, and with it ‘ psycho- 
logical hedonism,’ demands a word. And just here the value of 
this ‘ double-aspect’ theory for which I am contending, is evi- 
dent in that it explains the facts of human conduct. What is 
the object of desire ? What is the conceived end which moves 
to action, and furnishes the dynamic principle of conduct? 
While ‘ psychological hedonism’ has been pretty generally aban- 
doned, as being an inadequate answer to the problem, it has 
never been shown that pleasure itself is not az object of desire 
among others. Indeed, just this appears to be the case. The 
end is conceived, sometimes as pleasure, sometimes as an object or 
activity, without conscious reference to the pleasure which may 
be found in the pursuit of the object or in the exercise of the 
activity. It is now the affective, now the ideational side; at one 
time the conceived pleasure, at another the interest in the object- 
ive end, which is the dynamic of conduct. Any explanation of 
motivation which ignores either the one side or the other, is in- 
adequate because it does not reckon with all the facts of con- 
sciousness which are germane to the inquiry. 

At still another point is appeal actually made to both sides of 
the concept, namely, in deciding between certain alternative 
courses of conduct. I have strongly insisted upon the superior 
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value of perfection over happiness as a practical norm, as an ideal 
of conduct, and a goal of ethical striving. But this advantage, 
which is a very real one, must not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that there are frequent cases when appeal has to be made 
directly and solely to the comparative pains and pleasures in- 
volved in two alternative lines of conduct, in order to choose 
between them, and to determine the path of duty. One could 
enumerate many instances of this kind. For example, of two 
cases of need, distinguishable only by the degree of suffering in- 
volved, which ought I to relieve first? Or which shall I leave 
altogether without aid, if I can not relieve both, and am therefore 
compelled to choose between them? Of two pleasures, indiffer- 
ent save in degree, that I may give to friends, which ought I to 
confer? Clearly in such cases my conduct is determined by an 
estimate of the relative pains and pleasures involved, and no cri- 
terion of perfection, or of any other sort, can apply. But the 
acts in question are a part of conduct, are ‘consciously purpo- 
sive’ acts, and must be explained by one’s theory. Only by ac- 
cepting the good as having two sides or aspects, can all the facts 
which demand explanation be successfully dealt with. 

And this view suggests the question of the possibility of a final 
synthesis of the two classes of facts with which I have thus far 
been dealing. Is it possible to overcome the kind of dualism in 
the concept of the Good which has appeared in the foregoing dis- 
cussion? Can a still higher principle be found, capable of bring- 
ing both happiness and perfection into synthetic unity? My 
answer is that no such unity can be found, save in the concrete 
life of the self, or of the moral person. But this is precisely that 
unity which it is the task of ethical science to break up and sub- 
ject to analysis ; just as it is the task of psychology to subject to 
analysis the psychical processes, which also have their unity in 
the concrete mental life of each individual. It is the Good of 
man with which the concept has to do. In treating it, we have 
to discover what are the ultimate elements, or essential features, of 
that life to which the term can be applied. And when critically 
examined, it is found to yield an element of feeling, which I have 
described as the subjective, passive, affective, and evaluative side 
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of the concept, and, corresponding to this, and in organic relation 
to it, another factor which may be called the objective, active, | 
ideational, and constitutive side. These may be further summar- 

ized and described as respectively the elements of happiness and of | 
perfection. To neglect either one is to neglect an essential aspect 
of the ethical ideal. To attempt a deeper unity is but to point to | 
that actual, concrete life of personality, in which they are indeed 


embodied and united, but which, viewed merely as a unity, yields 
no insight for the science of ethics, as it yields none for psychol- 
ogy. If, then, personality be employed to express the ethical 
ideal, it remains barren until it is subjected to analysis. And, 
" when analyzed, it yields the familiar dualism of sensibility, or feel- 
ing, and intellect, or reason, the relations and respective claims 
of which still remain to be determined and adjusted. For scien- 
tific purposes, therefore, it offers at most a merely formal unity 
like that of the general notion of the Good. One is still left 
with a ‘double-aspect’ theory, which, in the sense expounded, 
must be permanent because based upon psychological facts. 
The dualism is not, however, intolerable to thought, since the 
two series of facts are seen to stand in a direct and organic relation 
the one to the other. 
In conclusion, it remains to point out that the Good is but one 
of the fundamental ethical concepts, and does not of itself yield a 
, complete and rounded ethical theory. While it is the primary 
concept, which must in a sense be the key to all the others, the 
notions of duty, virtue, moral law, and freedom, must all be 
pressed for their meaning if one is to explain all our moral judg- 
ments in an articulated system of thought. That the Good, or 
ethical end, is the basal concept is indicated in part by the fact 
that, were there no good of happiness and perfection, the idea of 
duty would be meaningless. Apart from some good to be won 
P or lost, the sense of obligation, however strong it might be, or 
however imperative its utterances, could- never be rationally jus- 
tified. Only in a thoroughly teleological view can thought find 
rest. 
Watter G. EVERETT. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THE REAL ISSUE IN ‘THE CONCEPTION OF GOD.’ 


Tue very full and careful notice of the book bearing the above- 
quoted title, in the May number of the Review, repeats an omission 
which, singularly enough, has been made in every important account 
thus far given of the work. This omission, unfortunately, is of the 
very kernel of my own contribution to the discussion recorded in the 
volume. I can hardly avoid the suspicion that its happening must be 
due, at least in part, to some serious defect in my method of state- 
ment ; for the omission has been made in common by such capable 
writers as President Schurman, Professor Charles Carroll Everett, Pro- 
fessor James Seth, and the pungent if not judicial reviewer in the 
New York Nation. It is therefore with satisfaction, as well as with 
thanks, that I avail myself of the space here kindly granted me by the 
editors of the Review, to make a restatement of the matter omitted. 

The omission amounts to a complete misstatement of the case really 
at issue between Professor Royce and me. It results in leaving the 
impression that I do nothing more than confront his acutely-argued 
theory of Monistic Idealism with the inertia of traditional prejudices, 
bedded in moral common-sense. In his Supplementary Essay, Pro- 
fessor Royce himself represents the case in this light. He says (p. 
136): ‘* The antithesis detween Monistic Idealism and Ethical I[ndivid- 
ualism [italics mine] upon which Professor Howison . . . has laid 
such stress, reveals . . . a very deep and instructive antinomy of 
Reason.’’ Still more explicitly (p. 220): ‘‘The antinomy.. . 
has appeared thus far as [italics again mine] an antinomy between the 
claims of theory and the presuppositions of ethics.’ Finally, in his 
Replies to Criticisms, he recurs to this ‘antinomy,’ and (p. 329) 
states it with technical formality as follows : 


** THESIS. 


“The entire world of truth, natural 
and ethical, must be present in the unity 
of a single Absolute Consciousness. 

** The world of truth, for the reasons 
developed in Part First of this paper, 
must constitute an Organic Whole of 
Fact, realizing ideas. Otherwise, there 
would be relations of ideas and facts 


** ANTITHESIS. 


‘The . . . moral world demands a 
real Variety of Individuals,—such . . . 
as cannot be present in the unity of any 
single consciousness. 

‘Moral relations are relations of indi- 
viduals, who are free as to their will, and 
independent both of one another and of 
any whole of reality to which they be- 
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which were real relations, and which | long. Such independence implies . . . 


yet transcended all consciousness. Such | separateness, and forbids the . . . indi- 
real relations, as transcendent ‘things in | viduals to be the mere fulfilment . . . of 
themselves,’ prove to be meaningless. | ideas of any one being. Hence the in- 
Hence the Thesis is established.’’ dividuals cannot be contained in any 


single unity of consciousness; and the 
Antithesis is proved.”’ 


With the thesis and antithesis formulated in just this fashion, it is 
made to appear as if I only deny the thesis so far as it concerns the 
ethical world. It seems to be implied that I must perforce admit the 
argument in proof of the thesis, and therefore must admit the thesis 
too, so far as it concerns the ‘ natural’ world (by which I presume 
the “heoretical is meant). The implication is, in any case, that if I 
do not outright admit the thesis in its theoretical bearing, I have at 
any rate neglected to call it in question or to challenge its proof. 

It would not surprise me if this piece of dialectical technics should 
turn out to have been quite as much responsible for the general over- 
looking of my central contention as any defect in my former method 
of statement. A presentation could hardly be more misleading, as to 
the main matter really in dispute. Yet in the published volume I 
have taken special pains to forestall, if possible, this misleading im- 
pression. In the ‘Introduction’ it is said (p. xxxv): ‘*‘ Professor 
Howison’s point is not at all to set the moral consciousness, simply as 
a ‘categorical imperative,’ at odds with the theoretical, and merely 
have the ‘ heart’ breathe defiance to the ‘intellect.’ . . . . His posi- 
tion is by no means correctly apprehended as one side of ‘an anti- 
nomy between the claims of theory and the presuppositions of ethics.’ 
Ethics for him, as for Professor Royce, can have no valid presupposi- 
tions except such as find their place in a totally coherent, totally em- 
bracing theoretical view. His position is that of a side in a contro- 
versy between two schemes of /ieory.’’ But the same thing had 
already been set forth in the body of my part of the discussion. On 
page 106, reliance on the ‘warnings of moral common-sense,’ as a 
basis for philosophizing, is expressly repudiated. Speaking of our in- 
stinctive moral sense as indicating the reality of many independent 
self-active minds, I there say: ‘‘ By spontaneous moral sense we 
doubtless believe, indeed, that we are each entirely real, and a seat of 
inalienable rights; . . . this feeling of rights, though it be no more 
than a resentment at intrusion, points directly to our belief that there 
are other beings as unreservedly real as we, with rights alike inaliena- 
ble, who lay us under duty. Still, [the italics here are new] ¢his un- 
comprehended instinct, ethical though it be, is not philosophy. Until we 
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shall have learned how to give it in some way the authority of rational 
insight, we have no right to its effects when we are proceeding as think- 
ers; so far as we merely accept them, we do not THINK, we only feel.”’ 
In short, as I remind the reader in a footnote to p. 181, the soul’s /»- 
stinctive allegiance to its membership in the ‘ City of God’ I use only 
as ‘a stubborn Warning that any logical system which fails to sat- 
isfy it is defective, and requires revision.’’ At the critical juncture of 
my discussion, I say (p. 123): ‘* The religious reason firmly avers 
there must be some flaw in such philosophizing, and, in the name of 
a// reason, protests against the claim that this [monistic] conception of 
God is ‘the inevitable outcome of a reflective philosophy.’’’ And 
thereupon I proceed at once to point out precisely what the flaw in 
the argument for Monistic Idealism is; precisely where in the argu- 
mentative process it is found; and precisely what its causes were in 
Kant’s misconstruction of his own principles of ‘ critical’ Idealism. 

So far, then, from my difference with Professor Royce being simply 
a dissent from his resu/ts, backed up merely by an appeal against them 
to our moral sense—so far from its being merely the obstinate assump- 
tion of an ‘ethical’ standpoint antagonistic to his ‘ philosophical’ or 
‘ theoretical’ position—it is, rather, expressly a dissent from his argw- 
ment, from his whole scheme and method of proof. In brief, it is a 
philosophical, a theoretical difference. It begins, to be sure, by call- 
ing attention to his resu/fs, and to the offense these give to moral 
ideals, the profoundest religious feelings developed in the ascending 
course of human history thus far; but, this once done, it proceeds 
directly to a critical examination and valuation, both positive and 
negative, of his argument. My real difference with him thus comes 
out of a rigorous analysis of that argument, resolving it (p. 120) into 
its two main premises: (1) ‘* That no conception of God can have 
any philosophical value unless it can be proved real, or, in other 
words, unless it is the conception that of itself proves God to exist ; and 
(2) that the conception [offered by Professor Royce and other mon- 
ists] is the only conception that can thus prove its reality.’’ It is 
precisely in denying the validity of this second premise that the vital 
point of my dissent consists. Thus (p. 120): The first, . . . no- 
body with a proper training in philosophy would deny. The second 
has a very different standing, and I take but little risk, I am sure, 
when I question its truth entirely.’’ 

The remainder of my discussion (pp. 120-127) is spent in bring- 
ing out the philosophical warrant for the denial of this premise. I 
point out the fact that any apparent force the premise may have comes 
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from the Kantian and post-Kantian tenet that every object of know/- 
edge must fall within the compass of the knower’s ‘ possible experi- 
ence ;’ or, as the technical expression is, must remain ‘immanent’ 
within the subject’s being, and can by no means ever be ‘ transcen- 
dent’ of this. I then proceed to attack this now time-honored as- 
sumption, and to indicate wherein it is destitute of warrant. I 
suggest the steps for showing that the proofs of it supposed to be 
furnished in the course of Kant’s 4sthetic and Analytic (chiefly in 
the famous Deduction and Schematisation of the Categories) are unmis- 
takably fallacious. 

Finally, I go on (pp. 125-127) to indicate the several steps, men- 
tioning each specifically, by which having gone ‘back to Kant’ out 
of the crooked bye-paths wandered into under the misguidance of 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, we may still, now at last, advance ‘ be- 
yond Kant’ in the ‘main highway’ to which he really introduced 
human thinking ; a highway genuinely ‘ critical,’ and genuinely con- 
tinuative (by a ‘¢heoretica/ fulfilment) of the moral philosophy which 
he did so much to establish,—genuinely continuative, because it will 
abide in maintaining the reality of that ‘Kingdom of Ends,’ that 
Divine republic of autonomous Persons, which is at once the spring 
and the goal of Kant’s philosophy, and yet will vindicate this, not 
simply by showing that our consciousness of duty commits us to it ir- 
retrievably, but by bringing to light the truth that this ‘City of God’ 
is itself the only sufficient condition of know/edge ; that the certainty 
of it is just as strictly presupposed in every cognition that surmounts 
the suspicion of subjective illusion, as the certainty of the union of 
time and space with the categories is presupposed in the formation of 
any ‘object’ of subjective experience and any judgment @ friori con- 
cerning the order of such objects; in fine, that the unweakened word 
‘ objective,’ and the equivalent word ‘true,’ can have no valid mean- 
ing except as marking the @ frior? collective consensus of an abso- 
lutely total society of minds, independent and yet disinterested and 
harmonizing. 

Let us look at the proclaimed ‘antinomy’ as my view now ex- 
plained would present it. It would run: 


THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 

The world of Truth, including truths The world of Truth, including truths 
of fact and law as well as truths of value of value and conduct as well as truths of 
and conduct, springs, as a whole and in | fact and law, cannot spring, either as a 
every part, from the world of self-active in- | whole or in any part, from a world of 
telligences ; presupposes, andin its whole- | many self-active intelligences, but pro- 
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ness 7s, a Plurality of such strictly free | hibits a Plurality of such strictly free 
minds, and cannot be contained in the minds, and can only be contained in the 
unity of any Single Consciousness, | unity of a single Absolute Consciousness. 


The thesis is my position, the antithesis is Professor Royce’s. The 
antinomy is now genuine,—exact and whole. I solve it by pointing 
out the illusion—a case of Kant’s ‘ ¢ransscendentaler Schein’—at the 
bottom of the supposed proof of the antithesis. The required unity 
in the world of the surviving thesis is found in the rational nature 
characteristic of each conscious Self. It is the Unity of Harmony de- 
manded by the problem, not the fatal Unit of Experience which the 
survival of the antithesis would give, and which would make the solu- 
tion of the problem impossible—the reconciliation of God, Freedom, 


and Immortality. 
G. H. Howison. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Geschichte des Tdealismus. Von Orto Wi Professor 
der Philosophie und Padagogik an der Deutschen Universitat in 
Prag. Dritter Band. Der Idealismus der Neuzeit. Braunschweig, 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1897.—pp. vi, 961. 

The standpoint and method of this voluminous work, which, in its 
three volumes, fills over twenty-three hundred pages, have been suffi- 
ciently set forth in former notices in this Review (see vol. iv, p. 539, 
and vol. vi, p. 661). It remains for this notice of the third volume 
to consider the treatment accorded to modern philosophy by an author 
who measures all thinkers by the standard of Thomas Aquinas. 

As might be anticipated, the author finds this, for the most part, a 
highly discouraging period in human thought. While the Renaissance 
showed hopeful tendencies in the revival of Pythagoreanism, Platon- 
ism, Aristotelianism, and Augustinianism, these were unfortunately 
crowded aside by the new movement initiated by Descartes. For, 
although Descartes had much to say of ‘ideas,’ his idealism was hope- 
lessly vitiated by its subjective character, and although Leibnitz had 
some acquaintance with Plato and Aristotle which mitigated his 
offences against realism, he was, after all, too much affected by nom- 
inalism and the modern spirit of individualism to escape the author’s 
condemnation. Nominalism and individualism are, indeed, the mov- 
ing springs in the thought of the eighteenth century, and the system of 
Kant, which has autonomy as its centrad principle alike in knowledge, 
in morality, and in esthetic appreciation, is but the culmination of 
these perverse and abhorrent tendencies of the modern age. It is 
only with the advent of the historic spirit and of the newly-awakened 
love for antiquity, which mark the thought of the romanticists and 
idealists at the opening of this century, that a gicam of returning rea- 
son is recognized, and a sympathetic judgment recorded. 

If we are to judge Professor Willmann out of his own mouth, the 
first query which naturally arises is: ‘‘ Has the author himself shown 
the historic spirit, the want of which he so severely criticises in the 
leaders of the Aufk/dérung?’’ A history of idealism might conceiv- 
ably be written from either of two standpoints, according as the term 
‘idealism’ is understood in a technical or in a broader sense. For the 
former standpoint, the author’s treatment ranges too far afield. For 
the latter standpoint, it shows too little appreciation of the spirit which 
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wrought in the idealism of Plato, or even in that of the schoolmen, as 
contrasted with the formulation which they found for their convictions. 
For Plato’s aim was to provide some conceptual formulation of the 
conviction that the spiritual values are real. ‘The particular form in 
which he cast his system was due largely to the social, political, and 
religious conditions of his time. The values in his world were pri- 
marily those of the organic state, in which the individual participated, 
and so found that harmony of life which bulked so largely in ‘ The 
Good.’ The historian of idealism in the modern age must then ask, 
first of all: ‘* What has the modern spirit valued most?’’ and then; 
** How has it sought to state its valuations ?’’ To one who approaches 
the subject from this standpoint, modern philosophy will disclose no lack 
of genuine idealism. The content has changed, but what harmony and 
participation in a universal organic world of social and intellectual re- 
lations, was to the Greek, freedom and individuality, intellectual, 
political, and moral, are to the modern, and from this point of view 
Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, Kant, are spiritual heirs of those who have 
valued highest the ideal goods. 

These writers, however, excite in our author only contempt for their 
ignorance of the scholastic systems, or abhorrence for what he is 
pleased to call their sophistry. Spinoza and Kant are selected to be 
especially the vessels of his wrath. Spinoza’s doctrine ‘‘is crass 
syncretism without any organic character, devoid of all mysticism, 
alien and hostile to religion’’ (p. 284). wt was his attacks on 
religion that gave this ‘sidische Sophist’ his historical eminence. 
Autonomy is the center of his system, which might better be called 
autotheism than atheism (pp. 285-291). Willmann is right, indeed, 
in supposing that individualism is a prominent factor in Spinoza. 
But he fails to detect the significance of that spirit which was manifest 
not merely in Spinoza, but in his contemporary Geulincx, and in the 
sturdy political convictions of Calvinistic Puritans,—the spirit by which 
the individual felt himself strong because reénforced by the universal, 
on which alone he relied, and to which in other moments he felt 
relations of absolute dependence. 

In his discussion of Kant, as indeed of many of the authors treated, 
Willmann shows much acuteness. Some of his criticisms, however, are 
quite beside the mark, as, for example, much of his discussion of Kant’s 
view of the categories, in which Willmann apparently fails to grasp the 
conception of the critical method. Others, as, for example, his pro- 
posed addition to Kant’s antinomies, of four more dealing with the 
ding an sich wnder the four categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
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modality (p. 450 f), are pertinent and witty. No doubt there are 
opportunities enough for destructive criticism in Kant’s repetitious 
expression and pedantic formulation ; there are numerous implicit or 
even explicit contradictions in the thought ; but it is surely a more 
scientific, not to say historic, method to give some psychological or 
historical explanation for these, than to set them down as sophistry, 
which is our author’s favorite practice. Even Kant’s moral theory is 
brought under this reproach. For in his leading principle of auto- 
nomy Kant but says, ‘‘ Good is what I command myself.’’ It is the 
old sophistic principle that good is what we make such. Kant has 
but substituted for the enjoying self of hedonism an autocratic self, 
which is given authority to evolve the whole moral world from its own 
resources (p. 398). It would doubtless be in point to show that Kant’s 
intelligible self is too individualistically conceived, and that the roman- 
ticists’ development of the sovereignty of the Ego showed one aspect 
of the defect in the principle ; but to fail to see any value in the prin- 
ciple of autonomy is to be blind to the deepest significance of the 
moral consciousness, as well as to the significance of the century of 
struggle for political and intellectual liberty. 

Coming now to the present century, in which the author finds more 
to approve, Hegel is described as essentially the representative of the 
political restoration, as Kant and Rousseau represented the forces of 
revolution. Hegel’s logic, indeed, is extreme realism, but his moral 
system and his appreciation for history and the antique are valuable 
elements. Herbart stands for a renewal of nominalism. Platonic 
and Aristotelian views find expression in Goethe and Schiller as well 
as in more technical expositions ; but among all his contemporaries, 
who, in spite of their partial knowledge of a better way, still have, I 
suppose, too much of the fatal intoxication of the modern spirit, it 
is Trendelenburg who shows best appreciation of Aristotle’s organic 
standpoint, and to him Willmann would apply the dictum which Ar- 
istotle uttered with regard to Anaxagoras: ‘‘ He was the only sober 
man among many drunken.’’ 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those in which the author 
traces the various factors which have entered into the more organic 
systems of this century, and the concluding chapter, in which the 
social tendencies of the day are considered from the standpoint of 
the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The nationalism of the day is shown 
to be a divisive as well as an integrating force, and a characteristic 
bit of satire is directed against the suggestion of Rodbertus, that the 
knot of the social question may be cut by ‘‘a German Emperor, who 
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will not merely, like the great Macedonian, cross the Indus, but the 
Yang-tse-Kiang as well, at the head of the entire European force, and 
so solve the international question also’’—a suggestion made in 
1879, but given fresh pertinence by recent events. ‘‘ Whether,’’ com- 
ments Willmann, grimly, ‘‘ he will also have himself declared the son 
of Jupiter Ammon is not stated, but at all events he will have pre- 
viously corrected the ‘ mistake in the world’s history,’ 7. ¢., the sepa- 
ration of church and state, by establishing a cultus which shall have 
as its object the organ of the world-spirit (the monarch).’’ 
J. H. Turts. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. Being a translation from 
Zeller’s ‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.’ By B. F. C. Cosretvor, M.A., 
and J. H. Murrweap, M.A. In two volumes. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co, 1897.—pp. xi, 520; viii, 512. 
The translation of Zeller’s volume on Aristotée (being Th. I, 

Abth. ii) now completes as far as the account of Neo-Platonism and 

the revival of scepticism the English version of his classic PAs/osophie 

der Griechen. The German is published in five volumes (of which 
this is vol. iv; vol. v is still untranslated), while the English’ occu- 
pies eight volumes and is somewhat curtailed, the English volumes 
being considerably smaller in form. The two volumes now published 
on Aristotle have, for some reason unknown to the writer, been delayed 
for seventeen years. ‘They were announced to appear from the press of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. in 1880. The translation is made 
from the third (1879, the latest) edition of the German. The trans- 
lators tell us in their preface that Mr. Costelloe is responble for the 
first seven and the last three chapters. Mr. Muirhead is responsible 
for the middle portion. Both translators, however, have revised the 
sheets, and there is no discernible difference in the excellence of the 
various portions of the version. ‘They have condensed certain of the 
footnotes where they believed it could be done without injury to the 
work. ‘They have provided only a meagre index (4 pages; the two 
volumes on the Pre-Socratics have an index of 25 pages), in the belief 
that the very full table of contents and Zeller’s systematic method of 
handling his subject would enable readers generally to use the book 
with ease. In spite of these explanations, one is inclined to protest 
against the omission. Where a work covers so vast a field and em- 
braces such a variety of details, every reader would be greatly helped 
by a carefully prepared pathfinder. The book will be used for the 
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most part as a work of reference, in which an index is well-nigh a 
necessity, while for every book that is worth reading and keeping, 
some sort of index is a desideratum. As to the translation itself, it 
appears to have been done with great painstaking, skill, and accuracy. 
In various extended passages where I have compared it with the orig- 
nal, I have found it to be faithful without sacrificing the genius of 
English speech or introducing blemishes of German idiom. 

It is an especial satisfaction to have the translation of this particular 
part of Zeller’s work completed, because we have in English nothing 
to take its place. Students of Aristotle have, therefore, been looking 
forward with impatience to the issue of these volumes from the press. 
Grote’s ‘ Aristotle’ (posthumously published under the editorship of 
Alexander Bain and Croom Robertson) is only a torso, though very 
valuable for the ‘ Organon,’ and Sir Alexander Grant’s volume in the 
series of ‘Ancient Classics’ is of a rather popular nature, although 
immediately after its appearance it was honored by being translated 
into German, and was very cordially received by Aristotelian scholars 
on the Continent. We have good translations of some of the works 
of Aristotle, and in some cases admirable commentaries, but up to this 
time we have had in English no first-rate account of Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy as a whole. We have been forced to be content with the 
more or less meagre statements in the handbooks of the history of 
philosophy. For this reason a systematic and complete statement of 
Aristotle’s main theories in the various disciplines of knowledge 
merits a particular welcome in England and America. It is doubtful 
whether the remains of the Greek philosophical writers will ever again 
be subjected to the critical examination of a scholar uniting, in such 
high degree as Zeller does, the historical and interpretative genius. 
It is at least a very safe prophecy that his PAclosophy of the Greeks 
will remain the authoritative work on its subject well into the next 
century. In its details, however, it will naturally need restatement 
from time to time in the light of advancing research and criticism. 
One of the characteristic features of Zeller’s work is the admirable 
way in which he kept the various editions, as they issued from the 
German press, revised up to the standard of the very latest literature. 
His mastery of the immense special literature of his subject is striking ; 
the most insignificant programs, dissertations, casual essays, and 
papers of societies, being subjected to a most thorough scrutiny. He 
unites in his writings two scientific tendencies, the one characteristic 
of the early part of the century, and the other of these last decades, 
viz., inquiry directed to ideal content, on the one hand, and to pains- 
taking analysis of facts and evidence, on the other. 
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Zeller began his activity in philosophy as an Hegelian, and soon 
achieved an important position as a dogmatic and constructive phi- 
losopher. In this activity, however, he soon grew silent, and during 
this silence he produced his monumental volumes on Greek Philos- 
ophy and his historical and critical commentaries on the Acts of the 
Apostles. In these works, the dogmatist disappeared behind the sober 
objective critic, whose interest was centered in the examination of 
evidence and the unbiassed statement of historical truth. During his 
early years, he was in general sympathy with the Neo-Hegelians, 
Strauss and Feuerbach, in the philosophy of religion. But in 1862, 
in his inaugural lecture ( Ueber die Bedeutung und Aufgabe der Erkennt- 
nisstheorie) at Heidelberg, he publicly proclaimed his return to the 
critical philosophy of Kant. Eighteen years before his Heidelberg 
lecture, the first volume of his PAi/osophie der Griechen was published, 
and the entire work was completed in 1852. Thereafter it appeared 
in constantly improved and enlarged editions. The English transla- 
tion began to appear in about 1868 with the volume on Svcrates and 
the Socratic Schools. "The remaining seven volumes appeared at vari- 
ous intervals down to the completion of the work in 1897 by the part 
on Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. Most of the translations 
were skilfully made by O. J. Reichel and Sarah F. Alleyne (Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, 1868; The Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, 
1870; Plato and the Older Academy, 1876; The Presocratic Philoso- 
phy, 2 vols., 1881; The Eclectics, 1883). The third German edition 
(1879) of the Aristotle, from which the present translation is made, 
contains 175 pages more than the second edition, and is quite abreast 
of the literature of research up to the date of publication. This is 
everywhere evidenced by the criticisms in the foot-notes, which now 
and again mark Zeller’s own change of views, while everywhere also 
there are signs of the careful correcting hand. In this edition Zeller de- 
fends the genuineness of Aristole’s will against the objections of 
Grant (I, 37, n. 4). He finds that external and internal marks of 
genuineness sustain the tests of criticism. The will comes down from 
the Peripatetic Aristo, and the absence of any mention in it of a house 
in Athens ora library, the reference to the impossible age of Nico- 
machus, the evidence of forgery in naming a historical character like 
Antipater to carry out the directions of the will, and the un-Aristotelian 
provision of votive statues—objections brought by Grant—are fully 
answered and cleared away by Zeller. On the other hand, Grant’s 
doubts about the authenticity of the De interpretatione are shared by 
Zeller, although the latter does not go the length of positively reject- 
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ing it. ‘The most important points over which the interpreters of Aris- 

totelianism in the last half century have been at variance, are viz. the 
| doctrine of Substance, and the conceptions of the Prime Mover, and of 
the Creative Reason, the last having been a fruitful source of controversy 
from the very earliest Greek commentators down through the Arabs and 
Persians toourowntime. As to the essential nature of the real (odeia), 
Zeller finds it impossible to reconcile the various statements of the 
Metaphysics, and considers the problem of interpreting Aristotle in this 
particular doctrine, so as toavoid contradiction, to be insoluble. Sub- 
stance, or the ultimately real, is variously described as (1) form, (2) 
matter, (3) the composite (avodov) of the foregoing, ¢. ¢., the indi- 
vidual thing. Zeller points out that the form or concept is always a 
universal, and that matter, therefore, must be the principle of indi- 
viduation, which raises matter to a higher level than is usually con- 
ceded to it by the commentators. There is no room, Zeller says (I, 
p- 370), in Aristotle’s system ‘* for individual forms of sensible things.’’ 
Now, although both form and matter are fundamental aspects of the 
ultimately real, they exist only logically, while the individual (¢5voAov) 
exists essentially. Form and matter are ultimate principles of expla- 
nation in the individual, but only the individual has independent ex- 
istence, and, therefore, objective reality. The difficulty here is this: 
While Aristotle adheres to the Socratic principle of regarding the 
concept (which is always universal) as the true essence of things, he 
insists that this universal has no existence apart from the individual. 
He thus makes the individual to be the substance or essential thing, 
and furnishes us with no means of explaining the contradiction (I, p. 
377). Further, if science (as Aristotle insists) is concerned only 
with the universal, and if, on the other hand, only the individual is 
the ultimately real, it is difficult to see how science is to apprehend this 
ultimately real. Zeller leaves the difficulty untouched, and regards it 
as one of the inherent and insoluble contradictions in Aristotle’s em- 
ployment of his fundamental principles. He further rejects the theory 
of Hertling (Afaterie und Form bet Arist., pp. 48, 56, 57), that the 
form in Aristotle is an individual thing, or that eTdo- is a ‘‘ constitutive 
principle of individual being,’’ this holding true rather of the material 
in which the form is first individualized. Professor Watson (PHILOsOPH- 
IcaL Review, VII, 3, pp. 271, 272) does not think the individual is 
identical with ‘ object of sense’ (as Zeller does, I, p. 372), but that 
it is ‘* the individual which in all its changes maintains its permanent 
and indestructible ‘nature’ or ‘form.’’’ This appears to imply the 
existence of an individual form, as Hertling holds. Otherwise this 
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‘permanent and indestructible ‘ nature’’’ is nothing but the generic 
and universal. On the other hand, Watson holds with Zeller that 
matter (PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, /oc. cit.) is the principle of individu- 
ation. 

A further point on which Zeller finds it impossible to bring the 
statements of Aristotle into consistency or intelligibility, is that of the 
Prime Mover. Although Zeller concedes the metaphysical importance 
of Aristotle’s propositions concerning the Divine Spirit, and regards 
them as the ‘‘ first attempt to find a scientific basis of Theism”’ (1, 
399), he does not gloss over the difficulties in the doctrine either by 
omitting these difficulties from his interpretation, or by attempting any 
forced harmony. He has the courage to leave these discrepancies as 
they are, and to concede the inadequacy of constructive criticism to 
make Aristotle consistent with himself, or to fill in the permanent 
lacunz in his system. He points out, with the severe conscientiousness 
of the critical historian, the unintelligible myth of the First Mover’s 
operation on the cosmos by means of attraction, the impossibility of 
explaining the infinite variety of finite existence from simple and uni- 
form activity, the illogical conception of the planetary divinities, and 
the unexplained relationship between particular forms and the Pure 
Form, or God, as the primary motive force of the world. He rejects 
unhesitatingly the harmonizing tendency of Brandis, who regards the 
particular forms as the eternal thoughts of God, a view that had pe- 
culiar attractions for the Middle Ages and was thoroughly exploited 
by Thomas Aquinas. While Zeller rejects all these explanations in- 
spired by harmonistic tendencies, and maintains everywhere an uncom- 
promising bearing towards the strictly historical nature of his subject, 
he does not underestimate the immense influence of Aristotle on the 
development of philosophic thought, or the intrinsic value of his sys- 
tem (I, 45, 46, 161 seq.; II, 336-347). 

The third point on which, as I mentioned above, the interpreters of 
Aristotle have been much at variance, and in regard to which Zeller’s 
sound objective criticism again comes to view, is that of the Creative 
Reason All three of these doctrines, of zpartov 
xworv, and xotmtexds, are intimately connected with Aristotle's 
fundamental conception of form and matter, and his definitions of 
them are couched in terms of these two concepts, viz: ofea is the 
composite of form and matter, tp@rov xvodv is the supreme and pure 
form, vods and express the same dualism of 
form and matter applied to mental life. The creative reason has, 
according to Zeller, no consistent place in the Aristotelian psychology. 
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It cannot be the seat of personality, because it is the universal and 
eternal element in man and not the principle of individuation. It is 
not affected either by birth or death, or by the varying experiences of 
temporal existence. Zeller is an unyielding opponent of the ‘ Crea- 
tionists’ in the matter of the Active Reason. On this question (the 
Eternity of the Spirit), a bitter polemic was carried on between Zeller 
and Brentano shortly after the appearance of this 3d edition of the 
Aristotle. The polemic assumed a markedly personal character in 
Brentano’s Offener Brief an Eduard Zeller aus Anlass seiner Schrift 
iiber die Lehre des Aristoteles von der Ewigkeit des Geistes (1883). This 
letter was called forth as a reply to Zeller’s attack on Brentano, made 
in 1882 in the Prussian Academy of Sciences, and published in its Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xlix. It is the most notable controversy awakened 
by the volume under consideration and was started by a difference of 
interpretation expressed in vol. ii, p. 122, note 4. In this note 
Zeller protests against the Creationism of Brentano, which was founded 
on misinterpretation of De gen. an. 736°31 seqq. and De an. 408°18, 
430°23. There is no space here to go into the merits or details of 
this controversy. Brentano’s position is summed up in an off-print 
Ueber den Creationismus des Aristoteles (Proceedings of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna, Bd.Ci. Heft i, pp. 95 seqq. 1882) 
in which he attempts to show: (1) Aristotle in no passage teaches 
unambiguously the doctrine of the preéxistence of reason. (2) 
Aristotle expressly denies its preéxistence. (3) Aristotle teaches in 
positive terms the doctrine of creation. (4) Herein Aristotle is in 
agreement with his doctrine of other immaterial beings (viz, the 
planetary divinities). The explanation of Brentano is a revival of the 
interpretation of Thomas of Aquino, many of whose theories he at- 
tempts to rehabilitate. Zeller, whose view of the Creative Reason is 
akin to that of Averroés, gave his final word on the subject (to which 
I can here only refer) in the above mentioned volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Prussian Academy, published three years after the appear- 
ance of the 3d edition of his Av7stot/e. In all of these cases, Zeller has 
maintained the same impersonal, judicial, objective attitude towards 
the history of his subject, and this attitude is characteristic of every 
page in the two volumes. It is this matter of sober temperament and 
method, combined as they are with prodigious historical learning and 
philosophical acumen, that gives us the key to the real value of the 
volumes before us, and it is to give expression to this that I have cited 
the doctrines above named. What Brentano and Teichmiiller (Dye 
blatonische Frage, p. viii) complain of as a fault, viz, that Zeller does not 
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reduce to consistency the (at least) apparent contradictions in Aris- 
totle’s and Plato’s systems, by some subtle alchemy of philosophical 
interpretation, can only be regarded as one of the foremost merits of 
Zeller, and one which will make his works continue long as the lead- 


ing authority in this extensive field. 
Wm. A. Hammonp. 


Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal of Life in its Rela- 
tions to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. 
By Joun Watson, LL.D. New Edition, with additions. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
—pp. XXxxvili, 292. 

This book in its original form grew out of lectures delivered 
in 1896 by the author before the Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California. The first edition had two main divisions, Part 
I being mainly historical, and dealing with the Greek, Jewish, and 
Christian ideals of life, while Part II undertook to show the relation 
of modern idealism to the view of life proclaimed by the founder of 
Christianity. In the new edition of the work, which is now before 
us, this division is retained ; but, ‘‘ while the first part has been left 
unchanged, the second part has been enlarged by the addition of 
three new chapters (the eighth, ninth, and tenth) and the intercala- 
tion of a dozen pages in the last chapter of the book’’ (p. vii). The 
new chapters are entitled respectively, The Failure of Materialism, 
The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution, and Idealism and 
Human Progress ; while the additions to Chapter X (Idealism and 
Christianity) discuss the relation of the absolute to the human spirit, 
and indicate the essential identity of the position of Idealism on this 
point with that of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Professor Watson’s thesis in Chapter I—and this may perhaps be 
regarded as the main contention of the entire work—is that morality and 
religion are indissolubly connected. All the various reasons which may 
be given for the separation of morality and religion ‘‘ rest ultimately on 
the assumption that it is not possible for man, with his limited facul- 
ties and knowledge, to get behind the veil of phenomena and grasp 
reality as it is initself. . . . An attempt will be made, in the second 
part of this essay, to show that religion and morality can not be sepa- 
rated from each other without the destruction of both, and that the 
essential identity of the human and the divine natures, which is the 
essential idea of Christianity, is the legitimate result of philosophical 
reflection’’ (pp. 4-5). ‘‘The whole history of man goes to show 
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that the connection of morality with religion is so close that no ad- 
vance in the one has ever taken place without a corresponding advance 
in the other. What is distinctive of Christianity is not the union of 
morality with religion, but the comprehensiveness of the principle 
upon which that union is based’’ (p. 5). It was, of course, impossi- 
ble for the author to prove the historical connection of morality and 
religion by a detailed investigation, and he therefore contents himself 
with examining two or three cases where this connection might at first 
sight appear to be broken. In the primitive age, ‘‘ hatred, as it is 
inseparable from the moral ideas of early man, finds its expression in 
his religion ; and hence the totems of other families or tribes are re- 
garded as evil spirits, whose baneful influence can be counteracted 
only by cunning and magical spells’’ (p. 8). The same relation 
may be perceived between morality and religion in Greece during the 
age of Pericles, as well as in the history of the Jewish people. How- 
ever, it is to be remembered that ‘‘ in estimating the character of a 
religion we must in all cases make allowance for the survival of ideas 
which have lost their power and meaning, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the new content which is preserved in the old earthen ves- 
sels’’ (p. 9). 

Chapters II and III, deal with the Greek and Jewish theories of life ; 
Chapter IV presents the new revelation made by Christ’s teaching, 
while Chapter V outlines the chief characteristics of Christianity 
during the medizval period. Although there is much which is ad- 
mirable in the other chapters, the author’s exposition of the teachings of 
Jesus seems to me particularly valuable, both because of its fullness, 
and because of the remarkable insight into the form in which the prob- 
lems of life necessarily presented themselves to the Jewish mind at that 
time which it reveals. It is impossible to give a summary of this 
treatment, but one or twosentences may be quoted to show the spirit 
in which the subject is conceived. ‘‘ Now with this grasp of the prin- 
ciple that the good cause must ultimately prevail, while yet it imples a 
conflict with the opposite principle of evil, Jesus saw that the kingdom 
of heaven was a process, a development of the higher in its struggle 
with the lower. Nothing can ultimately withstand the principles of 
goodness, but in his blindness and evil will man may for a time turn 
his energies against it. . . . Holding these views, he could not pos- 
sibly believe in any sudden or miraculous change which should break 
the continuity between the present and the future. Hence he refused 
to attest his divine mission by signs and wonders. . . . The triumph 
of good over evil, as he affirms, is not to be effected by catastrophe 
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and revolution, but only by the persistent labors of those who live in 
the truth. . . . Thus his optimism flows from absolute trust in the 
goodness of God, and in a recognition that man in his ideal nature 
is a ‘son of God’’’ (pp. 94-97). 

As enlarged and elaborated in the present edition, Part II presents 
a fairly complete ‘statement and defense of Idealism,’ as well as an ac- 
count (somewhat summarily expressed) of the relation of the 
latter doctrine to Christianity. Professor Watson has given us a clear 
statement of his position in regard to the vexed question of the rela- 
tion of thought to reality. ‘‘ That there is nothing which is not 
‘ thought’s object’ is manifestly untrue, if the ‘thought’ here spoken 
of is thought as it exists for man. But, if it is meant that there is in 
reality something which cannot be made the object of thought, because 
it is unthinkable, I do not see what sort of reality this can be ; to me 
it seems to be merely a name for metaphysical abstraction ’’ (p. 150). 
Nevertheless, Professor Watson does not denote by ‘thought’ or 
* reason’ an abstract intellectual faculty in isolation from feeling and 
will. “ Reason implies the three correlative aspects of feeling, willing, 
and knowing ; and no living being can be ‘ rational,’ or, indeed, can 
be conceived, who merely feels, or merely knows, or merely wills. It 
is, therefore, manifest that ‘reason’ is not a special faculty possessed 
by self-conscious beings, but expresses what is implied in their nature 
as self-conscious ’’’ (p. 252). Thisand similar passages in the work be- 
fore us should be carefully pondered by those writers of the present 
day who are inclined to oppose a ‘ philosophy of will’ to the philos- 
phy of reason. It is only a rational and self-conscious being, as Pro- 
fessor Watson says elsewhere, who can have a will. 

In Chapter X, the author discusses the philosophical implications of 
the doctrine of natural evolution. ‘The result of his examination is to 
show that the evolutionist view makes the materialistic or mechanica: 
theory of the world incredible. We are necessarily driven to the con- 
clusion ‘‘ that the world must be conceived as in its temporal process 
the gradual manifestation of a principle which is at least an ever-living 
and self-determining reality’’ (p. 237). But, although we are obliged 
by a consideration of natural objects to regard the ground of things 
as living and creative, it is not until we come to man that we find 
reasons for concluding that it is also rational and self-conscious. The 
life of a rational being who is capable of contemplating himself as an 
object, and in this act of becoming aware that he is but ‘a part of this 
particular world,’ implies a unity more or less consciously recognized, 
between ‘all selves and all objects’ (p. 238). The world as a whole 
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must be rational, and ‘‘ the whole process of human evolution consists 
in the gradual realization of reason in the individual and in society, 
and the gradual comprehension of the meaning of both when viewed 
in their relation to the world and God”’ (p. 240). The author is 
thus not inclined to adopt the view expressed by Huxley in his 
Romanes lecture, that ethical or social progress is the result of the 
checking by man of a cosmic process which is essentially irrational 
and antagonistic to his nature. ‘‘ Is it not manifest,’’ Professor Wat- 
son asks, ‘‘ that, if man can subdue nature to himself, it must be be- 
cause nature is meant to be subdued? The conception of the struggle 
between man and the principle which sustains human life as well as 
nature involves the absurdity of a principle which is at war with 
itself’’ (p. 243). Mr. Kidd’s assertion that progress consists in the 
subordination of religion to reason is shown to rest upon the two absurd 
assumptions, that it is the sole business of reason to point out to the 
individual how his selfish inclinations may be satisfied, and that reli- 
gion is entirely ultra-rational. Professor Watson’s clear statement is 
sufficient to refute this artificial view of human nature. His own 
position is finely summed up in the sentence: ‘* Reason must be relig- 
ious, and religion rational, or human progress is inconceivable.’’ 

The concluding chapter (Idealism and Christianity) proceeds to 
show that the absolute is not adequately defined when it is conceived 
as substance, or as the Creator of the world, or even as a person ; 
though this latter idea rightly expresses the nature of the absolute as self- 
conscious. But the conception of a person as a self-centered individual 
does not fully express the nature of man. For man finds his true life 
only in transcending his exclusiveness, and finding himself in what at 
first appeared to be foreign to him. Similarly, ‘‘ the absolute is not 
an abstract person, but a spirit, ¢.¢., a being whose essential nature 
consists in opposing to itself beings in unity with whom it realizes 
itself. This conception of a self-alienating or self-distinguishing sub- 
ject seems to me the fundamental idea which is expressed in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ’’ (p. 267). 

Readers of Professor Watson’s previous writings will find the philo- 
sophical position reaffirmed in this volume very familiar. But the more 
popular form in which the author here presents his views, as well as 
the manner in which he has connected his philosophy with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, will commend the book to many persons who do 
not habitually read philosophy. It has evidently been impossible 
for the author everywhere to exhibit fully the arguments upon which 
his conclusions rest, and for this reason the book may appear somewhat 
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dogmatic and unsatisfactory. It should be read, however, rather as 

an exposition, and, to some extent, a concrete application of Idealism, 

than as a completely reasoned demonstration of a philosophical theory. 
J. E. CREIGHTON. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Philosophie et mathématique: l’infint nouveau. FEvELLIN. Rev. Ph., 

XXIII, 2, pp. 113-119. 

There seems to be a tendency at present for philosophers to employ 
more mathematical theories to bolster up their systems, and for mathe- 
maticians to bring in philosophical considerations which they think will 
help them. While the exchange of ideas between philosophers and mathe- 
maticians may be helpful, the tendency just referred to must be deprecated. 
There are two notions which must be regarded as fundamental in mathe- 
matics, number and magnitude. Number is a creation of the mind. It 
is the first, one might almost say the only, datum of pure mathematics. 
The idea of number is exhausted in integers, fractions, and incommensur- 
ables. After each whole number comes another. That is what one means 
by saying that the series is indefinite. One has no warrant for supposing 
that such a series can be completed. In various ways one may arrive at 
the notion of a fractional series, likewise indefinite. The incommensurable 
number is defined by a knowledge of the place which belongs to it in the 
succession of numbers already defined. Here, again, the idea of the in- 
finite is in no way implied. But those who take literally the language 
used by M. Cantor in his interesting speculation, come to remarkable con- 
clusions. For example, they see in the succession of integers, a closed series 
ending in a first infinite, and in the series of incommensurable numbers 
a much richer collection which leads to an infinite of a superior order. It 
is yet to be proved that these new infinites are of practical value either for 


mathematics or for philosophy. 
E. A. 


Un Philosophe inconnu: Jules Lequier. G. Stattres. Rev. Ph., XXIII, 
2, pp. 120-150. 
But for M. Renouvier, the name of Jules Lequier would have been for- 
gotten. Not only has Renouvier proclaimed Lequier as his master, but he 
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has collected and published the fragments of a great work which Lequier 
left unfinished, and has inserted in his own writings the most important of 
these. Lequier was strongly impressed with the apparent antinomy be- 
tween the conditions of knowledge, and the need of the moral life, science 
seeming to require the assumption of determinism and ethics, that of free- 
will. Lequier came to take the bold position that one cannot do away 
with free-will without, at the same time, doing away with science itself ; free- 
will is the condition of certitude, since with it disappears the distinction 
between true and false. Thus not only the moral, but the intellectual life, 
depends upon the solution of the problem of freedom. Religious dogmas 
also must be adjusted to this fundamental conception of freedom, taken 
seriously. A scheme of Lequier’s proposed work, drawn up by himself, 
shows that it was intended to contain nothing less than a logic, a sort of 
individual psychology, and a theology. Though freedom is the funda- 
mental conception of his philosophy, Lequier frankly exhibits the weakness 
of the conventional proof of freedom. Neither immediate consciousness, 
nor the exclusion of all other ascertainable causes of action, proves its ex- 
istence. But suppose that one pronounce in favor of necessity. This 
affirmation is self-destructive. If every thing is in truth necessary, judg- 
ments are also necessary. In that case, the distinction between true 
and false lacks foundation ; science disappears with ethics. The doctrine 
of necessity, therefore, has for its logical consequence absolute scepti- 
cism, while freedom permits study, reflection, the examination of proofs, the 
acceptance of the true, and the rejection of the false. Truth is not imposed 
upon us from without ; it is an act of freedom that affirms freedom. This 
doctrine has most important consequences for theology, as well as for ethics 
and for science in general. Wholly preoccupied with the notion of the in- 
finite, theologians sacrifice the freedom of man to the absolute power of 
God. The problems of creation, foreknowledge, and grace call for 
special consideration here. In short, reason identifies itself with the moral 
consciousness. The true is a good, an obligation, which only the good 
will accept and recognize. Thus truth is not necessary and impersonal, 
but something which each individual should freely recreate for himself. 
E. A. 


Philosophy and the Activity-Experience. W. CALDWELL. Int. J. E., 

VIII, 4, pp. 460-480. 

The older conception of philosophy or metaphysics, as an attempt to state 
the value of the world for thought, has been modified during the present 
generation into the attempt to explain the significance of the world from 
the standpoint of the moral and social activity of man. There were, how- 
ever, men in the sixties (like Lotze, Ulrici, and Renouvier) who divined the 
limitations of a merely intellectual philosophy ; but it may be said that 
‘*the predominating note of the newer philosophy is its openness to the 
facts of the volitional and emotional and moral and social aspects of man’s 
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life, as things that take us further along the path of truth, than the mere 
categories of thought, and their manipulation by metaphysics and episte- 
mology.’" The newer idealism does not dream, however, of disputing the 
positive results of Kant and Hegel ; but it emphasizes the fact that ‘‘ we are 
compelled to think the universe to be what the necessities of our practical 
nature demand that it shall be, that for philosophy as for psychology 
reality is whatever sustains a verifiable relation to our activity."" When we 
grasp the true nature of the self, we see that we cannot think of the self or 
of any content of mind without affirming it, and by ‘affirming’ is meant 
‘acting, living, willing, as if that notion of the mind were real.’" The 
author mentions three reasons why the reality of man’s life should be con- 
ceived as that of a being who acts, and who alone can achieve the impos- 
sible by acting in advance of the mere conceptions of his reason: (1) A 
philosophy of volition is necessarily the best possible clue to the systemati- 
zation of the world from a teleological point of view, the supreme desidera- 
tum of all philosophy. (2) The adoption of a practical principle as the 
most logical explanation of reality will abolish the discrepancy which has 
hitherto been felt between philosophy and ordinary life. (3) The fact of 
volition or conduct is the only process in the world that we know from the 
inside. We seem to know thought and knowledge on the inside, because 
we are ourselves necessarily concerned in the origination and continuation 
of the very processes of thought and knowledge. ‘‘ Through the activity- 
experience, man may be said to be conscious of the whole world as the 
evolution of an energy or purpose that he is able in a measure to under- 
stand in so far as he is conscious of the utilization (in himself and in 
humanity) of physical processes for ideal ends.’’ This thought of the sub- 
serviency of the world of sense and of science to the united activity of per- 
sons, lay, partly patent, and partly latent, in the writings of Berkeley and 
Kant ; but it required the doctrine of evolution with its recognition of the 
oneness of all existence, the modern psychological conclusion that the 
measure Of reality is belief in what aids or limits our activity-experience, 
together with the philosophy of Schopenhauer and Buddhism, to develop 


it into the possible basis of a philosophical system. 


Der Empfindungsbegrif{ auf empiriokritischer Grundlage betrachtet. Jos. 

Kopis. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 4, pp. 425-452. 

Things and thoughts may be considered (1) absolutely, 7. ¢., without refer- 
ence to the thinking individual, and (2) relatively. The analysis of them 
gives us the ‘element’ in the first case, the ‘ sensation’ inthe second. The 
concept of sensation has a twofold aspect. When it is regarded as one of 
the constituents of a perception (relation of the thinking individual to the 
thing), its unity is merely derivative, depending upon the unitary function 
of the sense-organ. In its second aspect, the sensation is one of the con- 
stituents of an idea ( Vorste//ung). Here it is a real unity. In the first as- 
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pect, the value of the concept is chiefly psycho-physical ; in the second, 
epistemological. The error of idealistic philosophy is that it confuses the 
absolute and relative points of view. Sensations are not identical with ele- 
ments ; they are not the ultimate constituents of the world. 

ELLEN Buiss TALBOT. 


On the Logical Subject of the Proposition, FE. C. Bexecke. Mind, No. 

25, PP- 34-54- 

Writing from the point of view of formal logic, the author maintains that 
for logical purposes it is desirable that all propositions should be thrown 
into the subject-copula-predicate form, so that the logical subject may be 
apparent without reference to any context. The prevalent tendency to 
choose ‘‘examples in the slipshod style of ordinary conversation "’ is not 


to be commended. 
ELLen Buiss TALBOT. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Some Judgments on the Size of Familiar Objects. UH. K. Worre. Am. 

J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 137-167. 

This article records some experimentation designed to determine how 
accurately children and adults can reproduce the size of objects with which 
they are familiar, but which for the time are not present to the senses. 
From observations on nearly eleven hundred persons, the following points, 
among others, were established. (1) Our notions of the size of familiar 
objects differ widely. (2) Young children underestimate the size of coins 
and bills. (3) Mature persons of intelligence overestimate the size of the 
silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter dollar. (4) All classes of persons 
underestimate the size of the dime, nickel, and bill. (5) Girls make larger 
coins than boys and also large equivalent squares. In other problems of 
this investigation, the boys make the larger figures. (6) The judgments of 
the eighth-grade children are more uniform than those of either the fourth- 
grade children, or ot university students, and are more nearly like the latter 
than the former. (7) The more advanced classes produce /arger coins 
and bills than the elementary classes; but, within the same class, age causes 
no appreciable effect. (8) It is probable that the reproduction of such ob- 
jects as are here studied, is a function of the Jersonadity apart from knowl- 
edge or mental acumen. (g) The enormous errors in reproducing the bill 
and dime, suggest that the teaching of drawing in public schools may pro- 
fitably concern itself more with size. (10) To young children, a memory 
image is smaller than its object, while in the minds of adults it may exceed 


the object in size. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


L’ état mental des mourants. Cu. Fert. Rev. Ph., No. 3, pp. 296-302. 
Physicians, and especially the alienists, have often remarked that at the 
approach of death delirium ceases. Statistics show that return to reason 
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takes place in nearly one-fourth of the cases of mania. Even idiots often 
give proof of memory and of unwonted intelligence. Special attention is 
given to the numerous cases which show in the moments preceding death a 
revival of the past, or a marked feeling of well-being. The explanation 
of these phenomena as given by M. Egger and M. Sollier, is briefly dis- 
cussed. Four cases of such revival of the past immediately preceding 
death are described in detail. The writer's explanation is that these phe- 
nomena are due to causes chiefly physiological, to a hyper-excitability of 
nervous elements immediately prior to the loss of their properties. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


A Contribution to the Study of Ilusions. FREDERICK E. BOLTON. Am. 

J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 167-183. 

(a) The Effect of Size upon Estimations of Weight. When we study 
the effect of selecting from a series of blocks of uniform size, but differing 
in weight, those that are equal to certain standards, which differ in size 
(7. e., in density) from the series, we are studying the effect of size upon 
weight. On the other hand, when we select out of a series of variable size 
and variable density, but uniform in weight, the equal of standards that 
differ in weight, but uniform in size, the question becomes one of the in- 
fluence of weight upon size. From the results obtained it appears (1) that 
the effect of the latter is more marked than the former ; (2) the illusions are 
more striking when the objects are lifted between thumb and finger, than 
when raised by the lever-pressure method ; (3) in the lever-pressure method 
of estimation, the illusion does not appear at all, being overbalanced by the 
constant tendency to underestimate the selected weights ; (4) with the lever- 
pressure method, there is a very marked, but unaccountable, tendency to 
select a lighter weight as the equivalent of given standards ; (5) in the lift- 
ing method, there is no such exaggerated tendency, and the error is remark- 
ably small ; (6) these results agree in general with Dr. Seashore’s (except 
when the lever-pressure method is used, and also with weights of uniform 
size), but the degree of corroboration cannot well be calculated because of 
the disparity of methods of experimentation.—(4) Zhe Effect of Contour 
upon Estimations of Area. (1) The results show a negative conclusion so 
far as concerns contour acting as a suggestive factor in producing illusions 
of area. (2) There is great accuracy in average estimation and small aver- 
age variations. (3) In using the circular series, there is an overestimation, 
and with the squares, an underestimation. That is, the standards appear 
the same throughout, the circles seem smaller than they really are, and the 
squares seem larger. (4) The machine method results in a selection of 
larger squares to equal the standards. That is, the machine square seems 
smaller than it really is, and is enlarged to equal the standard. (5) 
Throughout, there is a marked exaggeration in selecting the equal of the 
smallest standards, a slight exaggeration for the largest, and a medium 


exaggeration for the middle one. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 
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La moralité de l'enfant. A. Scutnz. Rev. Ph., No. 3, pp. 259-295. 
Though pedagogy has made great progress during recent years, it has con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with the intellectual and the physical. The 
problem of education in morals has been scarcely touched. The reasons 
for this are (1) that moral instruction is consigned to the parents and the 
home ; (2) that it is closely related to religious instruction ; (3) that the 
old doctrine of the innateness of conscience carries the implication that 
moral teaching is futile. The writer is firmly convinced that there is no 
innate moral element whatever. Morality is essentially altruism as opposed 
to egoism. A moral act is one that has regard to the interest of all, and not 
merely of those of an isolated individual. Careful study of children from the 
earliest age forces the conclusion that they possess no moral conscious- 
ness. The young child is a little animal, rather than a human being. 
Cases are cited of cruelty and impurity in young children. Egoism reigns 
in them, and in order to get what it wishes, the child naturally resorts 
to theft and falsehood. The earliest moral education must be the restraint 
of natural propensities, chiefly through the influence of fear. Many argu- 
ments are adduced to prove that there is no innate moral consciousness. 
The argument from universal consent fails, even when we consider only 
the morality of civilized peoples. There is little unanimity, for example, 
as to the ethics of war, or of vivisection. The argument that the form of 
morality, but not the content, is innate, is found to be equally at fault. 
Heredity is a potent factor in morality, as is clearly proved by the data at 
command. Further, if conscience could be proved to be innate, it would 
be perfectly useless, since our moral dispositions and judgments vary ac- 
cording to physical conditions independent of the will. The natural 
egoism of children is not to be deplored ; it is necessary to their preserva- 
tion and well-being. The child must attain a certain intellectual develop- 
ment before the moral consciousness can develop. Moral or altruistic 
ideas depend upon reason and experience for their growth. Here is the 
truth that lies at the root of the theory which maintains the innateness of 
moral ideas : There is in man a germ which develops and makes possible 
moral acts; but this germ is not specifically moral, it is the faculty of 
knowledge, intelligence. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) A 
special moral education is even more necessary than physical and intel- 
lectual education, since morality is the basis of all social organization. (2) 
Such moral education cannot be based upon an innate conscience. The 
important point is that the child's reason should apprehend the truth of 


moral ideas. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


The Psychology of Invention. Josiah Royce. Psy. Rev., V, 2, pp, 
113-144. 
This paper consists: ‘‘(1) of a definition of the problem ; (2) of athesis 
as to certain pretty vague general conditions which favor inventiveness, 
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and (3) of some merely illustrative experimental reports, intended not to 
prove but to make more comprehensible my thesis."’ The first part is 
briefly discussed. There is no scientific standard by comparison with 
which we can know when an idea or habit is to be called new or an inven- 
tion. No idea remains fixed ; it changes and always has an element of 
relative novelty. Again, what is new for the individual may be old for the 
social order. Thus there are two processes called inventive: (1) the for- 
mation of a new idea or habit by an individual, which may be old for the 
race ; (2) inventions socially important.—There are two factors operating in 
every individual. One is the tendency to form a system of habits which 
tends towards an invariable routine ; the other is a tendency in normal 
cases towards independent variation. The latter tends towards novelty 
and individualism. This leads to the second question, the answer to which 
is suggested by the history of invention. ‘‘ Important inventions do not, 
in general, occur except under particular social conditions,’’ which en- 
courage individualism. Thus we get a new statement of the problem : 
‘*What sort of influence is it that puts the individual on his mettle, that 
awakens him to valuable and independent variability of habit?" The 
conclusion is that the social or external influence on the individual is not 
only a stimulus to variability, but also supplies much of the material for in- 
vention. There are three effects on the individual produced by the in- 
truding stimulus from the social order: (1) ‘* Mere variation or tendency 
to vary ;’’ (2) tendency to conserve old habits against the social stimuli 
which makes the subject more critical and cautious ; (3) ‘‘a blending of the 
old and new elements which may involve a true invention."’ 
E. P. Rosins. 


Das Wesen der Aufmerksamkeit und der geistigen Sammlung. KAR 

UEBERHORST. Ar. f. s. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 65-77. 

Attention is that intellectual function which is directed to apprehend 
clearly and distinctly a given content of perception or thought, whether it 
examines this content in one or more of its aspects, orin its entirety. This 
activity of the mind is not only directed to impressions of sense, but also 
deals with the content of thought. We can distinguish two kinds of atten- 
tion, voluntary and involuntary, but there is no essential distinction be- 
tween them. Attention is related to will, but is will only in one of its 
aspects. Since, then, attention is concentration of the mind on a definite 
content, we must distinguish between attention and mental concentration 
(Sammlung). Sammlung is the condition in which a person turns his mind 
wholly and entirely to the execution of a single task. It has a far wider 
significance than attention, and includes five different types of activity, 
while attention is confined to one. The opposite of concentration is dis- 
traction (Lerstreutheit). Attention, however, is that activity of mind 
which brings about a correct apprehension of the content of perception or 


thought by means of comparison and distinction. 
E. P. RosIns. 
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ETHICAL. 


Sidgwick and Schopenhauer on the Foundations of Morality. MicwaEL 

MACMILLAN. Int. J. E., VIII, 4, pp. 490-496. 

The author discusses Sidgwick's three moral principles, justice, rational 
benevolence, and prudence, showing that Schopenhauer comes to almost 
the same conclusion when he investigates the metaphysical basis of moral- 
ity. Schopenhauer regards justice and charity, the two all-embracing vir- 
tues, as based upon pity. When pity prevents us from harming others, 
we manifest the virtue of justice ; when the same feeling prompts us to re- 
lieve the sufferings of others, we manifest the virtue of charity. When we 
turn to Sidgwick’s principle of prudence, there seems to bea distinct oppo- 
sition between the two moralists under consideration. Schopenhauer, how- 
ever, deduces the falsity of the immoral man’s idea, of the wide difference 
between man and man, from the Kantian doctrine of the ideality of space 
and time, and thus ultimately derives his virtues of justice and charity 
from the metaphysical doctrine. If, however, we start from the ideality of 
time, we must in the same way deduce Sidgwick's principle of prudence, 
which prescribes the ignoring of all differences of time in estimating our 
own present and future good. So that the doctrine of Kant, from which 
Schopenhauer deduces the virtues of justice and charity, must also lead 
to the rationality of Sidgwick's principle of prudence ; and, though Schopen- 
hauer would refuse to recognize this as a moral principle, he would at any 
rate be logically bound to admit that it is rational. 


The Bearings of Philosophy on Education. J. S. MACKENZIE. Int. J. 

E., VIII, 4, pp. 423-438. 

Philosophy may be expected to throw some light on the general aims of 
human life, and therefore on the results that it is the business of education 
to realize. Psychology, on the other hand, may be expected to throw some 
light on the general nature of mental development, and therefore on the 
methods of education which are likely to prove most useful. In each case, 
the assistance is likely to be rather general than specific. Philosophy, as the 
discussion of what is ultimately true or real, bears on education both asa 
criticism of the subject-matter which it seeks to impart, and again as a criti- 
cism of the type of life which it seeks to develop. It is the latter aspect of 
the subject with which the author is mainly concerned. Philosophical 
reflection on the aims of human life leads us to see that neither ‘culture’ 
nor ‘utility’ furnishes a complete and satisfactory educational ideal, and to 
recognize the futility of the antithesis between these two ideals, even when 
the antithesis presents itself in the more subtle form of opposition between 
the good of the individual, and the good of society. ‘The more clearly we 
grasp the philosophical conception of the vital relation of the individual to 
the social whole, the more shall we realize the futility of a culture which is 
not socially useful, and of a social utility which does not involve culture. 
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Again, in regard to the apparent opposition between the extensive and in- 
tensive culture of the mind, philosophy teaches that it is an error to suppose 
that one can know any one thing, without discovering its relation to others. 
When we turn to psychology, there are two points of considerable impor- 
tance ; apperception, and suggestion. There is a real relation and unity of 
principle between the views which these terms express, and the doctrine 
emphasized by philosophy of the organic unity and concreteness of life and 
knowledge. Apperception points out the fact that the significance of what 
enters into our intellectual life cannot be properly understood without con- 
sidering it in relation to the whole within which it is brought. ‘* What 
anything is for us, depends not simply on what it is in itself, but on the way in 
which we grasp it. What suggestion teaches, is that what we learn has 
value for us only if it becomes a force in our lives. It must possess us, and 
carry us forward.—The main philosophical ideas (which are all closely 
related), whose application to education the author emphasizes, are, that the 
life of society is a living whole, that knowledge is a living whole, and that 
the mind is a living whole. Further, if the mind is a living whole, it may 
be expected to grow. Lm & 


HISTORICAL. 


L'état mental d’ Auguste Comte. G. Dumas. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 1, 

pp. 30-60; 2, pp. 151-180; 4, pp. 387-414. 

The legal complications that arose over the will Comte left, dragged on 
for thirteen years, in the course of which, and in order to influence the final 
decision, Littré produced his Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive. 
It was written in behalf of Madame Comte who had a powerful motive for 
wishing to prove Comte’s insanity. Her attorney drew most of his argu- 
ments from Littré’s book. In 1826 Comte did suffer from a brief attack of 
mania of which there were recurrences, especially in 1838 and 1845. Each 
attack was preceded by intellectual overwork complicated by extreme 
emotional disturbance. The one of 1826 was more severe than any subse- 
quent one. His mother had exhibited a frenzied piety and certain eccen- 
tricities, but beyond that no mental peculiarities are known in his family. 
In 1845 he was forty-eight years old; mania seldom appears after fifty. 
After 1845, we find no mention in any of his writings of a recurrence of the 
disease ; there is nothing to indicate it in any of his works or actions. Nine 
physicians of highest reputation, who had known Comte intimately from 
1850 to 1857, certified to the court that his mental state in those, his last, 
years had been perfectly lucid and sound. He ordered his life systemat- 
ically to ward off further attacks. This explains the changes in his diet, so 
unjustly criticised. He carefully avoided another coincidence of mental 
excitement with overwork. He succeeded in conquering the disease, and 
was free from it after 1845. But of the attacks prior to that time, his works 
show no trace. After that of 1826, he took up the Cours de philosophie 
positive just where he had left off, and completed it in every detail accord- 
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ing to the plan told to Blainville two months before his illness. Nor can any 
trace be found in the fourth volume on which he was engaged when attacked 
in 1838. Littré, however, attached chief importance to that of 1845, claim- 
ing that the previous objective observation of facts was replaced henceforth 
by subjective, imaginative constructions. Littré did not understand the 
new subjective method. Comte held that the social and human point of 
view must be made to predominate in scientific research. The ex- 
travagances in his later works, noted by Mill and others as symptoms of 
insanity, were the outcome of mystical tendencies arising from Comte's 
love for Clotilde. This reacted on his individual life, and then on his sys- 
tem. He could not conquer mysticism as he had conquered insanity, and 
he tried in vain to harmonize it with his social philosophy. But his reason 


remained logical and synthetic. 
ARTHUR NutTT. 


Was soll Wundt fiir uns sein? A. Tuiéry. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, No. 

17, pp. 60-66. 

Under this title the writer discusses, first, the psychology of Wundt. Con- 
scious phenomena are for Wundt the exclusive object of psychology. The 
traditional doctrine of animism seems to conform to the facts of experience 
more closely than any other. The influence of the agnosticism of Wundt 
is then discussed. If he hesitates to rest in the doctrine of animism, it is 
because of an agnostic ideology. It is in the name of such an ideology that 
Wundt rejects both spiritualism a frior7, and materialism. Internal ex- 
perience has the priority, not external experience; internal experience 
alone gives certainty. In criticising Wundt's system as a whole, the author 
maintains that Wundt's hope that the doctrine of animism and his ideology 
may yet be reconciled, is a false one. By his inexact analysis of conscious 


experience, he is driven to the idealism of Berkeley. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


La philosophie de Herbert Spencer. D. Mercier. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, 

No. 17, pp. 1-29. 

Herbert Spencer is remarkable for the depth as well as for the breadth of 
his knowledge. He is not, however, a scholar in the special sense of the 
word ; he has never attached his name to any discovery. He has assimi- 
lated scientific knowledge with a marvellous facility, and has sought to 
systematize the isolated groups of facts into one architectural whole—a new 
‘* synthetic philosophy.'" His philosophy is the coérdination of all the ideas 
of the nineteenth century, from the idealism of Hume and Kant to the 
pantheism of Hegel, with the mechanical conception of Descartes, the posi- 
tivism of Comte, and the evolutionism of Darwin. When Spencer began 
his labors, idealism was represented by two masters, Hume and Kant. Both 
are right, and both wrong, says Spencer. The given elements of knowledge 
are a priori for each individual, but a fosteriori for the entire series of in- 
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dividuals. The transcendental and the experiential hypotheses are reconcila- | | 
ble on the ground of evolution. In 1852, seven years prior to the publication : 
of the Origin of Species, Spencer had conceived the ‘‘ hypothesis of develop- 
ment,’’ according to which ‘‘the vegetable and animal species would be 
produced by continual modifications resulting from change of environ- 
ment."’ It remained for Darwin to formulate the law of natural selection. , 
The Spencerian evolution includes the totality of the cosmic process, from i 
the condensation of nebula to the products of the social life of civilized ql 
peoples. It is a mechanical evolution, in that chance is the determining - 
factor. Spencer's doctrine may well be termed a ‘transfigured realism.’ 
Energy is the true reality ; the physico-chemical events which are the ex- 
pression of energy are phenomenal. We are forced to think the existence | 
of an objective reality, but are condemned to ignorance as to its nature. | 
The problem thus becomes that which since Kant has been the essential 
problem of metaphysics—the determination of the limits of human intelli- i, 
gence. The First Principles examines the fundamental notions of reli- 
gion, of science, and of knowledge, with a view to their reconciliation. The 
outcome is that the notion of an absolute and infinite first cause, a notion 
fundamental to all religions, is inconceivable and contradictory. The 
fundamental notions of science—space, time, matter, motion, force—are 
equally contradictory and unthinkable. The notions fundamental to psy- 
chology meet the same fate. To be thinkable, an object must be relative 
and limited. Such is the law of the relativity of humanthought. Religion 
and science are reconcilable, for if science and philosophy maintain that 
we have no knowledge of the Absolute, they insist upon belief in something 
mysterious and unfathomable, which is the object of religion. There is no 
real conflict between science and philosophy, since science concerns itself 
with phenomena, with the knowable in terms of mass, energy, and motion. 
Conflict arises only when metaphysics seeks to pronounce upon the nature 
of the Absolute. iit 
F. Moore. 
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Essai sur 1’ esthétique de Descartes. Rapports de la doctrine cartesienne 
avec la littérature classique francaise au XVI/* siecle. Par EMILE 
KRANTZ. 2° ed. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. iv, 376. 

When one considers that Descartes wrote nothing on beauty, and that 
the first work on philosophical zsthetics in France was not published till 
nearly a century after his death, an essay of the extent of the one before us 
on Descartes's A®sthetics appears a somewhat extraordinary performance. 
It is, of course, abstractly conceivable that what Descartes did not say but 
might have said, what, in fact, he would have said if he had written on the 
subject, might be deduced from certain of his other doctrines or from the 
general spirit of his philosophy as a whole ; but such a direct construction 
of his zsthetic principles would scarcely be very lengthy, and is certainly 
not what is attempted here. The aim of the present work is to show that 
French classical literature is the expression of principles conformable to 
and derived from the Cartesian philosophy. If, therefore, the leading title, 
Essai sur l esthétique de Descartes has any distinct meaning, it can 
only mean this: French classical literature is dominated by principles of 
art which reflect the spirit and are due to the influence of Descartes’ phil- 
osophy: Descartes’ wxsthetics, therefore, are the zsthetics of French 
classical literature. The construction would be indirect, and the process 
might be expected to be lengthy. 

Whether M. Krantz intends that this conclusion shall be drawn, and that 
this is the meaning of his method, is not certain. He does not make the 
inference explicit. His efforts are directed to establishing what we have 
regarded as the premise. This implies two distinct and separable proposi- 
tions: French classical literature is based on principles congruent with 
Descartes’s philosophy, and French classical literature derives its principles 
from the influence of Descartes’s philosophy. The first proposition is more 
easily demonstrated than the second, and may be regarded as established 
by the essay. The fact that in the Déscours Descartes proclaimed his in- 
dependence of the ancients, whereas French classical literature is based 
on imitation of the ancients, proves nothing to the contrary ; for Descartes's 
independence is independence of method, not of results, and the classicists’ 
imitation of the classics is far from being complete. In this connection, the 
author opposes the exaggeration of Descartes’s originality with the not un- 
just remark that Descartes may as truly be called the last of the scholastics 
as the first of the moderns. And in any case, the theoretical objection is 
completely overborne by the evidence here presented from the literature 
itself that the theory and practice of the classicists harmonize in all impor- 
tant respects, and even in matters of detail, with principles expressed or 
implied in the Cartesian philosophy. In spite of this, we cannot agree with 
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our author that, in the famous ‘‘ quarrel between the ancients and the 
moderns,"’ it is Boileau who is the true son of Descartes and not Perrault. 
For while what has just been said is prefectly true, it is not the whole 
truth. Descartes has another side. If his originality is not as great as has 
sometimes been represented, he is the first of the moderns notwithstanding. 
He is modern not merely in the freedom of his speculation, but—and this 
especially—in his appreciation and use of the spirit and methods of empirical 
research. ‘The last part of the Déscours is as characteristic as the first. 
Looking to this side of Descartes’ philosophy, the romanticists might as well 
claim to be Cartesian as the classicists. This, then, is our first objection : 
it is certain that the classicists wrought in the Cartesian spirit, but it is not 
certain from which side Descartes would have himself attempted to de- 
velop his zsthetic theories ; it is quite possible he might have sought a 
development from both. 

The second objection is that the other proposition mentioned, namely, 
that French classical literature derived its principles from the influence of 
Descartes's philosophy, cannot be proved. There is another possible ex- 
planation of their congruence, one, we think, en the whole, much more 
probable. It is possible, namely, that what is common to both was de- 
rived largejJy from a common source. The philosophy of an age formu- 
lates something of the same fundamental consciousness which in another 
form is expressed in its art. This seems to have been conspicuously the 
case in the seventeeth century. Theage wasan age of rationalism inspired 
by the genius of the antique. The turbulence of the earlier Renaissance 
had given place to a more contained enthusiasm for the classical spirit, its 
intellectuality, its self-restraint, its good sense. Boileau's L’art foétique, 
here analyzed ad ¢ediumthrough nearly 150 pages in the endeavor to 
show the Cartesian character of its minutest details, is in imitation of 
Horace, and in the main derived from him. Therules of the three unities, 
here said to reflect the spirit of Descartes, were really supposed to be de- 
rived from Aristotle. Racine himself refers to the poetics of Aristotle as 
the authority for his theory of dramatic composition and, in expressing his 
obligations to Homer and Euripides, takes occasion to remark that the taste 
of Paris agrees with that of Athens. All this is, of course, familiar to M. 
Krantz, for the illustrations are taken from his pages ; but he seems to us 
to underestimate its importance, and to exaggerate the special influence of 
the philosopher. The classics were imitated and admired, he says in effect, 
only because they were supposed to express, not the spirit of the ancients 
merely, but the rational and universal spirit of humanity ; but this conception 
of the universal reason in humanity as something preéminently adorable is 
peculiarly Cartesian. This claims for Descartes an excess of originality. 
The author forgets the underlying rationalism of the times, and that Des- 
cartes is their child. This is not to say, of course, that Descartes had no 
influence on the literature. 

M. Krantz is not unaware of the distinction and separability of the two 
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propositions pointed out above. ‘‘We proposed,"’ he says in his con- 
clusion, ‘‘to show the influence of the Cartesian philosophy on classic art 
or at least, if the influence is disputed, to point out the features common to 
both’’ (p. 361). But after a few pages, in which he does nothing but enu- 
merate these common features, he concludes: ‘‘ Thus classic art accepts 
Srom the Cartesian philosophy the three distinct data which make up an 
zsthetics—its ideal, its criterion, and its rules of composition’ (p. 365). 
The vacillation, the confusion, the rapid shifting from one standpoint to 
another, indicated by the words we have italicized, is characteristic. 

When the first edition of the book appeared, crowned by the French 
Academy, sixteen years ago, M. Bouillier, of the Institute, wrote a severe 
criticism of it, charging deception to the title, gross exaggeration to the 
main contention, son seguitur to the argument, the use of extraordinary 
formulas to express simple things to the style, and inexactness in the inter- 
pretation of Descartes. He concedes to the author skill in literary analysis 
and considerable subtlety in the elaboration of his theme ; but what in the 
theme itself is true is not new, and what is new is not true (Aev. /%., 
Nov., 1882, pp. 556-562). It will be seen from the above that we sub- 
scribe in part to this criticism. We are unwilling, however, to adopt the 
magistral severity of tone of the historian of Cartesianism. We find the 
book an exceedingly clever and instructive, in the main interesting, and in 
parts epigrammatic and brilliant, piece of work, but, as regards its final 


purpose, inconclusive. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Setu. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. xvi, 
470. 

The present edition of Professor Seth's work retains all the distinctive 
features which have marked the earlier editions. In its underlying unity 
of thought, its mediation between the theories of the two chief historical 
schools, its skillful interweaving of historical and critical matter, as well as 
in the charm of its literary quality and its freedom from conventional text- 
book form, the identity of the book is strictly preserved. But a close ex- 
amination shows that its revision has been most thorough, extending even 
to minute details. Of still greater interest are the additions to the body of 
the work, which include one entirely new chapter—that upon ‘ Moral Pro- 
gress.’ These additions are of such significance as to demand more than 
a mere reference. 

To the first chapter of the ‘ Introduction’ is appended a section upon 
‘ Aspects of the Ethical Problem,’ which, although brief, will be of ser- 
vice to the beginner in the study, who needs to have the chief problems 
clearly defined, if his reading is to be fruitful. The ‘good’ is indicated 
as the central problem, and to it are related, in a thoroughly teleological 
view, the notions of ‘ right,’ ‘ virtue,’ and ‘duty.’ Thus to the question 
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«* What makes all right acts right, and all wrong acts wrong ?"’ (p. 19), it is 
answered that ‘‘ the good is the source of the right,’’ that ‘‘ the right is the 
claim of the good upon the agent."’ As related problems, intuitionalism 
and ethical empiricism are explained, as is also the significance of hedon- 
ism and rationalism in their various historical forms. 

The chapter on ‘The Method of Ethics’ is the only one which shows 
any important change of view, and this affords pleasing evidence that the 
author never regards the circle of his thought as closed, but is an earnest 
critic of his own work. In the present edition, instead of maintaining 
that the method of ethics is that of philosophy rather than that of science, he 
expounds, at length, the scientific status of the study. This frank accept- 
ance of the scientific method is not, however, a rejection of a metaphysic 
of ethics as legitimate and necessary. It is rather a sharper differentiation 
between a science and a philosophy of ethics for which Professor Seth is 
contending. He still insists as strongly as ever that metaphysics as a 
‘critic of the sciences *' (p. 31), determining the ‘ final validity’ of all our 
judgments, is essential to a complete answer to the moral problem. (See 
also Part III, which deals exclusively with the metaphysical question in- 
volved.) But if ethics is to regarded as a science, we must, he urges, 
‘* distinguish carefully between two types or groups of sciences’’ (p. 25). 
The one ‘‘ seeks to organize into a rational system the chaotic mass of our 
Is-judgments,’’ while the other deals with ‘‘the no less chaotic mass of our 
Ought-judgments.’’ There will be then ‘‘ both a natural and a normative 
science of ethics’’ (p. 27). The former is the necessary ‘‘ propedeutic to 
the latter,’’ offering a ‘‘ genetic study of the moral life,’’ and seeking to “‘ dis- 
cover the causation of morality, the uniformities and sequences which 
charact:rize moral antecedents and consequents, as they characterize all 
other phenomena.’’ Such a natural science is the ‘ hand-maid' of ethics 
as a normative science, supplying its ‘data,’ while the further task of the 
normative phase of the science will be to determine the meaning and 
rationale of the facts. The method of science, in general, is defined as 
the ‘‘ systematization of our ordinary judgments’ (p. 35), and it is insisted 
that even a normative science of ethics can not ‘‘transcend the sphere of 
common sense.’’ Its criticism is ‘‘immanent, never transcendent."’ 

To ‘The Psychological Basis’ are added several pages of interesting 
discussion of the problem of ‘psychological hedonism.’ The outcome 
may, perhaps, be fairly represented by the statement that Butler's word 
‘interest’ is accepted as the most satisfactory term for the dynamic princi- 
ple of conduct, since it expresses ‘‘ that concrete unity of the ideal content 
and the impulsive force which makes possible its realization in the act of 
choice"’ (p. 74). 

The treatment of ‘The Moral Ideal’ which constitutes Part I, although 
subjected to a careful revision, remains substantially the same. A change 
of terminology is to be noted in Chapter II. For ‘ Rigorism’ of the earlier 
editions ‘ Rationalism’ is substituted—a change which seems desirable be- 
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cause of the greater clearness with which ‘ Rationalism’ marks the ten- 
dency of the various ethical movements which are here grouped together. 
With Professor Seth's final construction of the moral ideal as an ideal of 
‘ personality,’ a full and complete realization of all the powers of the self, 
including both ‘ sensibility’ and ‘reason,’ I find myself in almost complete 
agreement. But occasionally his method seems to have carried him farther 
in his criticism of ‘the ethics of sensibility’ than this final construction 
demands. There is, | think, a psychological defect in the treatment of 
‘sensibility,’ viz.: the more or less conscious limitation of ‘ sensibility * to its 
lower forms, and a consequent confusion of it with physical ‘impulse,’ 
‘instinct,’ natural ‘tendencies,’ and ‘desires.’ (See, ¢. ¢., pp. 189-203.) 
The dualism of ‘ flesh’ and ‘spirit’ is thus wrongly identified with that of 
‘sensibility’ and ‘reason.’ The dualism upon which Professor Seth insists 
is a very real one, and it is not stated a whit too strongly. But it seems 
unfortunate that in its exposition ‘sensibility’ should have been so closely 
identified with the ‘sensuous’ feelings, and not given its full psychological 
meaning. ‘Sensibility’ is only one element in the states designated as 
‘impulse,’ ‘instinct,’ etc. The conative element is often quite as promi- 
nent as the affective. And ‘sensibility’ is surely as much a matter of the 
‘spirit’ as of the ‘flesh.’ If hedonism as ‘the ethics of sensibility’ be 
interpreted in accordance with this narrower use of ‘sensibility,’ it can, in- 
deed, have little to say for itself. This is, however, a matter of termin- 
ology, and in one place, at least, Professor Seth almost suggests the desir- 
ability of a change by his use of ‘immediate’ and ‘natural’ (p. 201) to 
qualify ‘sensibility.’ Apart from this question of terminology, the chapter 
stands as a splendid vindication of ‘ reason’ as not only the regulative but 
also the constitutive principle of the good life. 

The new chapter on ‘ Moral Progress’ in Part II fits well the general plan 
of the work, and preserves its unity of thought. The moral ideal, it is said, 
must ‘‘explain the history of evolving moral life, the process of moral ex- 
perience as a whole’’ (p. 317). Conversely, the fact that a principle yields 
an intelligible interpretation of the course of moral history will be an im- 
portant ‘ verification’ of that principle. The law of moral progress is de- 
fined as ‘‘ the progressive discovery of the individual”’ (p. 323). As regards 
the aspects of this law in detail, it is shown to be (a) a ‘‘ transition from an 
external to an internal view,’’ (4) a ‘‘ subordination of the sterner to the 
gentler virtues,"’ and (c) an extension of the ‘‘ scope of virtue."’ The 
discussion will be found an excellent antidote to the prevailing tendency to 
lose the individual personality in the social body. 

The result of this revision and enlargement is an altogether admirable 
work, which is destined to fill a still larger place than heretofore as a col- 
lege text-book. Its very freedom from the stereotyped text-book form will 
commend it to many instructors, especially to those who desire to make 
their own lectures the basis of instruction, but still deem it advisable that 
the student should have in his hands some book for careful and systematic 
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reading. It is permeated, too, by a fine moral earnestness and fervor, 
which ought not to be lightly esteemed. The study of ethics is, of course, 
not undertaken primarily in the interests of practical morality, but in obe- 
dience to an intellectual demand. Yet I do not believe it desirable that 
any man should teach ethics to undergraduate classes who does not himself 
possess a genuine enthusiasm for the good life which he seeks to under- 
stand and expound. Andas of men, soof books. Itis a satisfaction, also, 
to place in the hands of students a book, which, in addition to its scientific 
merits, is a concrete illustration of literary excellence. 
G. EVERETT. 


The Secret of Hegel: Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, 
Form and Matter. By James Hurtcuison LL.D. New 
edition, carefully revised. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; New York, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1898.—pp. Ixiii, 751. 

In the thirty-three years which have elapsed since Dr. Hutchison Sterl- 
ing first divulged (or, as some critics have humorously suggested, kept to 
himself) the secret of Hegel, much has been done, in England and in 
America, to elucidate the Hegelian philosophy. The brothers Caird, Pro- 
fessor Watson, the late Professor Wallace, and, in his own independent 
manner, the late T. H. Green, have all lent their service to this task ; while 
quite recently we have had important re-statements of the system, at once 
expository and critical, by Mr. Bradley, Mr. McTaggart, and Professor 
MacGilvary. Yet those who learned their first lessons in German philosophy 
twenty or thirty years ago can never forget the debt they owe to Dr. Stirl- 
ing, whose Secre¢ was one of the first agencies in their intellectual awakening. 
It is from them that this new edition of the book will receive the warmest 
welcome. But even for those who have already learned their Hegel with 
the aid of these other guides, Dr. Sterling's work must still possess a value 
of its own, by virtue of its striking originality and individuality. Even the 
startling quality of its style, a kind of Carlylese, has a psychological value 
for the student who will take the pains to master it, and is an interesting 
revelation of the writer's personality. The wide scope and even the 
philosophic license which he allows himself, while they may detract from 
the systematic excellence of Dr. Stirling's work, afford the opportunity of 
many lessons in philosophy and life which it is well worth the reader's 
while to learn. Indeed, it may be said that the chief and permanent value 
of the book is the spiritual significance which it discovers in what must 
seem to the uninitiated the scholastic and abstract discussions of the Hegel- 
ian logic. Apart from their value as interpretations of Hegel, these posi- 
tions are interesting as the mature convictions of a mind of rare philosophic 
quality. The book as a whole is a ‘human document’ of peculiar value. 

The changes in this new edition are of minor importance, although the 
author has, with characteristic conscientiousness, made a careful revision 
of the whole. The most important change is in the form of its publication. 
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Instead of the original two volumes, the work now appears in a single 
portly volume. A few new footnotes and a new preface are added. 


The Psychology of Suggestion: A Research into the Subconscious Nature 
of Man and Society. By Boris Sipts, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in Psy- 
chology at the Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
With an Introduction by Professor WILLIAM JAMES. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1898.—pp. x, 386. 

The thesis maintained in this book is briefly that in the normal individual 
two selves are codérdinated and blended: The subconscious or secondary 
self, lacking personality, the slave of suggestion, and the primary, waking 


- self, possessing the essential attribute of personality, self-consciousness. In 


the hypnotic state, the primary self is set aside, and the secondary self is 
directly accessible to suggestion ; but suggestions, as Dr. Sidis demonstrates 
experimentally, may reach the secondary self even in waking, normal life, 
if they are so indirect as to escape the attention of the primary self. 
In many cases of insanity, there is a separation of the two selves, the 
secondary self rising to the plane of an independent personality. The 
psychological accompaniment of this separation is, Dr. Sidis thinks, a re- 
traction of the nerve processes which link together functionally certain 
groups of cells. Such retraction is known to occur under the influence of 
certain poisons, and may quite conceivably take place in disease ; but after 
all, this theory leaves untouched the fundamental mystery of hypnotism. 
Do certain psychical stimuli, suggestions of sleep, etc., operate to bring 
about an actual retraction of the nerve processes connecting the ‘ primary 
self’ cell-groups with those of the ‘secondary self?’ Or is this separation 
brought about by the fixation of attention which is an indispensible means 
of inducing the hypnotic state? Is, then, the physiological accompaniment 
of attention a retraction of nerve processes, instead of the generally as- 
sumed inhibition of nerve functions ? 

Besides this physiological theory of double consciousness, the experi- 
mental methods which the author suggests for the investigation of normal 
suggestibility and the manifestations of the subconscious self in waking 
life are the most interesting features of the book. Its last chapters are de- 
voted to a brief study of the psychology of the mob, medieval and modern 
crazes, mental epidemics, and the like; phenomena which are ascribed to 
the emergencies, under the conditions that go to the forming of a mob, of 
the irresponsible, highly suggestible, subconscious self in each individual. 

MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


The First Philosophers of Greece. An Edition and Translation of the re- 
maining Fragments of the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, together with a 
Translation of the more important accounts of their opinions contained 
in the early epitomes of their works. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. vii, 300. 
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Means for the critical examination of the initial stages in the movement 
of occidental philosophy have been rapidly accumulating in the last quarter 
of a century. We now have the fragments of the Pre-Socratics pretty 
thoroughly examined and stated according to the best canons of philolog- 
ical and historical criticism. The voluminous works of the Germans in this 
period, the various articles in the Archiv, Tannery's Science Helléne, and 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy have furnished us with thoroughgoing 
statements of the most important problems in this period of Greek thought. 
It is a pleasure to welcome another English volume, which is a valuable 
contribution to our materials on the subject. Fairbanks has brought to- 
gether in the volume before us a careful collection of the extant fragments, 
which he has edited conservatively in the light of the best critical literature. 
Although the work done by Fairbanks is, in the main, philological, the re- 
sults intimately concern the historian of philosophy. The materials are 
here furnished for the study at first hand of the genesis and development 
of Greek philosophical notions. Burnet’s excellent and suggestive account 
of this period is supplemented by Fairbanks in several ways. In the first 
place, the latter provides us here with a Greek text of the fragments. 
Secondly, he gives us a full account of passages in Plato and Aristotle 
which relate to the Pre-Socratics, and also translations from the Doxog- 
raphers. Thirdly, in an appendix, he gives a full and lucid survey of 
the various sources, with a criticism of their relative historical values. The 
volume includes the fragments of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. No account is taken of the Atomists, pre- 
sumably because of our lack of knowledge of Leucippus, and the fact that 
Democritus, because of his theory of knowledge, is to be reckoned as post- 
sophistic. The translations are usually not so clear and philosophically 
skillful as those of Burnet, but they are generally more literal and exact. 
The date of Thales is set at 640 according to an inferior tradition, instead 
of 624 or 625. Burnet's nameis usually mispelled. The value of Aristotle's 
testimony on the opinions of the Pre-Socratics is underestimated. The ap- 
pendix gives an excellent summary of the Doxographic tradition, and states 
in outline the results of Diel’s Doxographi Greci—a very useful outline 
for students who do not have time or disposition to employ this exhaustive 
and somewhat technical work. 

W. A. H. 
La société et la morale. Notes et apergus par HENRI F. SecRETAN. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1897.—pp. 400. 

Without attempting a closely articulated system, the writer of this book 
has set forth a general theory of society and morals, and has given expres- 
sion to his views on certain social problems of the day. Society is explained 
as a natural development from the common interests of individuals in the 
struggle for existence, Justice is the condition of coéperation and the 
guarantee to each of an equal share in the products of associated efforts. 
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. The deepest and most constant instinct of every living being is that of the 
P| preservation of the individual and his descendants. This instinct impelled 
| | men to form the first family groups, and the need of concerted action for ¢ 
procuring food, for attack and defense, is the origin of the first moral rules 
as it is of the first language. Morality, like language, is an unconscious 
collective elaboration. ‘‘ The law of least effort, of least pain, which is 
"i manifest in the history of language, explains the origin of civilization.” 
‘* Education socializes the individual.’’ While the brain is still plastic, the 
family impresses the rules of social order upon the child, and cultivates in him 
1 the social sentiments—pity, love, pleasure in the joy of his brothers, and 
knowledge that all men feel and suffer as himself. Moral precepts are at 
first the commands which the child received from his elders, and later ‘‘ the 
echo of these commands, transmitted from age to age with the language, 
becomes the inner voice of duty which the religious idea accentuates and 
amplifies. The discussion of the part played by education in the develop- f 
ment of morality is one of the most suggestive portions of the book. 
The first five chapters (I. Outlines of the Formation of Society ; II. The 
Individual and Society, The Play of Interests ; III. Social Motives; IV. 
Foundation of the Moral Judgments ; V. Sacrifice) are genetic in their aim, 
giving what might be called a speculative history of morality based on psy- 
chological principles, the fifth discussing the historical relation of morality 
fit and religion from the point of view of the notion of sacrifice. Chapter VI, 
| | Metaphysical Questions, manifests a decidedly agnostic attitude though not 
mo dogmatically so. ‘‘ Metaphysical ignorance appears to be the consequence 
of individuation and the condition of life. . . . Metaphysical ignorance 
ip leaves room for individual faith."’ 
The three remaining chapters discuss various current social problems 
' such as luxury, socialism, the economic duty of the State to the individual, 
( the woman question, the relation of morality and religion, civilization and 
; the birth rate. To this last topic, is devoted the final chapter of the book. 
A statistical study of certain districts in Switzerland is presented, and the 
ie general conclusion is reached that the increase of wealth and culture tends 
a) | to decrease the birth rate, particularly in democracies. The ideal is an 
equilibrium between a sufficient birth rate and a better distributed well- 
being. 
: Apart from the general point of view, in which the reader may or may 
not agree with the author, there is little to criticise. One is somewhat sur- 
: prised, however, after reading on one page that the will is the measure of the 
intensity of the motives (p. 102), to find on the next that freedom is a reg- 
ulative principle which produces inhibition and gives to reflection the time 
to neutralize the impulses. The thought is clear, rational, and vigorous. 
While finding in society the explanation of the origin of morality, the 
| author does not forget, as so many now seem to do, that society exists for : 
man, and not man for society. The style is lucidity itself. It is a book that : 
can be read with pleasure and profit by all who are interested in ethical and 
social subjects. F. C, FRENCH. 
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Psychologic Foundations of Education. By W.T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1898.—pp. 
XXXV, 400. 

The first observation that should be made concerning this volume is that 
instead of being a treatise upon any one subject, it is a Grundriss or en- 
cyclopedic outline of many subjects, psychological, ethical, social, philo- 
sophical and educational. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part treats of psychologic 
method. A prominent writer on psychology was recently asked to discuss 
the relation of rational psychology to education, but replied that he could 
not undertake such a task, since rational psychology has no more relation 
to education than has Egyptology. Dr. Harris takes a different view. He 
tries ‘‘to show by examples of investigation the method of rational psy- 
chology ; how to reach the most useful insights that furnish clues to psy- 
chology and reveal its method of investigation ; the insight into self-activity 
as the key to the explanation of life and mind.’’ One finds chapters on 
Self-activity, The Three Stages of Thought, Time, Space and Causality, 
Causality and the Absolute, The Logic of Sense Perception (one of Dr. Har- 
ris’s most valuable contributions), and The Freedom of the Will. The first 
part closes with a comparison of the old and new psychologies. The second 
part is entitled ‘ Psychologic Systems.’ It is conceived to be the result arising 
from the application of psycholegic method. In this part one finds an effort 
to realize the second or sub-title of the book, namely, ‘An Attempt to Show 
the Genesis of the Higher Faculties of the Mind.’ The lower faculties are 
conceived as functioning in the production of the higher. A protest is 
made against ‘inventory psychology’ together with its concurrent doctrine 
of ‘harmonious development,’ as a guide to education ; because such a 
doctrine ignores the genesis of higher faculties from the lower, and, in so 
far as it is logically followed, tends to arrest mental development. Self- 
activity, in its unfolding, passes through the stages of feeling, sensation, 
recollection and memory, conception and reason; it culminates in will, 
which, embracing the other processes in itself, looks down upon them to 
consult, guide, and control. The will educates rather than suffers education. 
The third part of the book deals with ‘ Psychologic Foundations.’ It is an 
application of psychology to solve the most important of the live problems of 
education. Here, perhaps, most of all, one wishes the treatment were not 
so condensed ; for many a subject deserving a volume is turned off with a 
section. Among the chief topics treated we find the following : ‘The Psy- 
chology of Social Science,’ or the idea of participation as giving rise to social 
institutions; following this, we have a description of the ‘Institutions that Edu- 
cate,’ and ‘ The Psychology of Nations,’ an outline of the contributions to 
civilization made by Judea, Greece, and Rome ; after a chapter on ‘Play and 
Crime as Reactions Against the Social Order,’ the ‘ Psychology of Infancy’ is 
treated at some length, the function of imitation being emphasized. The con- 
cluding chapters give an account of the ‘ Psychology of the Course of Study 
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in Schools, Elementary, Secondary. and Higher.’ The logically complete 
curriculum embraces five coérdinate groups of study: (1) Mathematics, 
time, space, and mechanical relations ; (2) organic nature, geography ; (3) 
literature and art, human nature as feelings, convictions, aspirations ; (4) 
grammar, logic, philosophy of the intellectual structure ; (5) history, the do- 
ings of the greater social self as reaction. 

As special topics, we have the ‘ Psychology of Quantity,’ the ‘ Psychology 
of Art and Literature,’ and the ‘ Psychology of Science and Philosophy.’ 

Regarding the work as a whole, it may be remarked that the poverty of 
our educational literature is distinctly relieved by the contribution of this 
volume. It forms a lucid summary of the life-work of one of our most 
profound thinkers, who has devoted his whole energy to education. Some 
may be disposed to think that their specialties have obtained scant recog- 
nition, yet the serious reader can but recognize that Dr. Harris has spoken 
for the whole of education. To him, the history of education is but the 
history of civilization from the educational point of view ; the activities of 
the school are not merely for a day, or for an individual as such, but for the 
age, and for the individual as an organic part of a complex civilization. 
The civil man is more than the biologic man; and social intelligence, dis- 
position and habit, more important than the idiosyncracy of the pupil. 

CHARLES DE GARMO. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, April 15, 1898. 
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Logic Deductive and Inductive. By CarvetH Reap. London, Grant 
Richards, 1898.—pp. vi, 323. 

Critical Examination of Butler's Analogy. By Henry HuGues. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1898.—pp. vii, 276. 

Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. By ROBERT Brown, Jun. Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate ; New York, Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1898.—pp. xii, 228. 

An Outline of Christian Theology. By WILLIAM Newton CLARKE. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. ix, 488. 

Self and the Father, Part|. By Joun C. C. Clarke. Chicago, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., 1898.—pp. 95. 

The Doctrine of Energy. By B. L. L. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1898.—pp. ix, 108. 

Biological Lectures. Delivered at The Marine Biological Laboratory of 
Wood's Holl, 1896-1897. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1898.—pp. 242. 

Animal Intelligence. By Epwarp L. Tuornpike. Zhe Psychological 
Review Monograph Supplement Series, Il, 4. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1898.—pp. 109. 

The Formal and Material Elements of Kant's Ethics. By Wictiam Mor- 
ROW WASHINGTON. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and Education, III, 1. New York, The Macmillan Co. ; 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1898.—pp. 67. 
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The Basis of Early Christian Theism. By LAWRENCE THOMAS COLE. 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Edu- 
cation, II, 3. New York. The Macmillan Co.; Berlin, Mayer & 
Miiller, 1898.—pp. 60. 

Early American Philosophers, By ADAM LeRoy Jones. Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education, II, 4. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. ; Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1898.—pp. 
80. 

Die Hypothese der Seele. Non J. U. Kramar. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humbolt, 1898.—Vols. I, II, pp. x, 845; 524. 

Philosophie und Leben. Von ROBERT SCHELLWIEN. Leipzig, Alfred 
Janssen, 1898.—pp. 121. 

Leber den Zusammenhang zwischen Ethik und Aesthettk. Von Dr. M. J. 
BERDYCZEWSKI. Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 
Band IX. Bern, Steiger & Cie, 1897.—pp. 57. 

Der Seelenbegriff im alten Testament. Von Dr. Simon ROSENBLUTH. 
Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, Band X. Bern, 
Steiger & Cie., 1898.—pp. 62. 

Pestalozzi als Philosoph. Non Dr. CHRISTIAN ROTHENBERGER. Bern 
Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, Band XI. Bern, Steiger 
& Cie., 1898.—pp. 86. 

Gustav Glogau’s Vorlesung tiber Religionsphilosophie. Von HANS CLASEN. 
Kiel und Leipzig, Lipsius & Tischer, 1898.—pp. vi, 41. 

Philon le Juif. Yar Evovarp Herriot. Paris, Librairie Hachette et 
Cie., 1898.—pp. xix, 364. 

La définition philosophique de la vie. Par D. MERCIER. 2° édition. 
Louvain, Imprimerie E. Charpentier & J. Schoonjans, 1898.—pp. 74. 
L’art et le reel. Par Jean Pérés. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. xii, 208. 
Pensées de Tolstoi. Par Osstp-Lourté. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. 

Xx, 179. 

L’éducation rationnelle de la volonté. Par P. E. Livy. Préface de M. le 
Dr. BERNHEIM. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. v, 234. 

Les lois sociales. Par G. TARpe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. 172. 

Les origines de la psychologie contemporaine. Par D. MERCIER. Louvain, 
Institut Sup. de Philosophie, 1897.—pp. xii, 486. 

Conciliation du libre arbitre avec le déterminisme méchanique. Par MACRES. 
Paris, Vigot Fréres, 1898.—pp. 38. ; 

Essai sur les fonctions métaphysiques (Métaphysique mathématigue). Par 
Henry LAGRESILLE. Paris, V"* Ch. Dunod, 1898.—pp. iii, 147. 

John Stuart Mill. Correspondance inédite avec Gustave d’ Eichthal (1828— 
1842) (1864-1871). Avant-propos et traduction par 
THAL. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. xvii, 238. 

année philosophique, Huititme année, 1897. F. Picton. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1898.—pp. 312. 
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NOTES. 


Raymond Dodge, A.B., Williams ’93 ; Ph.D. Haile '96 ; Assistant in Psy- 
chology, Halle '96—'97 ; professor of Philosophy at Ursinus College, '97—'98 ; 
has been appointed instructor in Philosophy at Wesleyan University. Dr. 
Dodge is the author of a monograph entitled Die motorischen Wortvor- 
stellungen which was published in Erdmann’s Abhandlungen sur Philo- 
sophie u. threr Geschichte, 

F. Kennedy, Ph.D., of Princeton, has been elected assistant profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Colorado. 

Dr. Edward Thorndike, Ph.D., (Columbia), has been called as instruc- 
tor in Psychology to the Western Reserve University. 

Dr. Dickinson S. Miller has succeeded Dr. C. A. Strong as lecturer in 
Psychology in Columbia University. Dr. Strong will spend next year in 
Europe. 

W. Manahan, Ph.D., of Cornell, has recently received an appointment 
as lecturer in Philosophy in Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

Professor William James lectures this month before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California. During the past year the members 
of the Union studied critically Professor James's 7he Hill to Believe, and, 
in accordance with their usual custom, have invited the author to hear 
their criticism and to defend his main thesis. 

Principal John Caird, of the University of Glasgow, who is well known 
as a writer on philosophical subjects, died on July 30th, at the age of 
seventy-eight. His brother, Edward Caird, now master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, was until about two years ago professor of Philosophy at Glasgow ; 
and the two brothers made that University the stronghold of philosophical 
Idealism in Great Britain. Principal Caird a short time before his death 
had tendered his resignation of the headship of the University, to take 
effect on August 1st. His successor will be the Rev. Robert Herbert 
Story, D.D., Professor of Church History in the University of Glasgow. 


